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THE WEEK. 


THERE has been little military news of any import- 
ance during the week. We have already explained 
why we think it difficult to estimate the precise signifi- 
cance of the figures of surrenders. Lord Kitchener 
announced on Monday that 2,640 Boers had surrendered 
or been killed or made prisoners during May, and the 
following day he announced the surrender of Command- 
ant Van Rensburg and his commando at Pietersburg. 
Mr. Brodrick stated in the House on Monday that spe- 
cificorders had been given by Lord Kitchener that farms 
are not to be burnt except in the cases of treachery and 
recognised military offences. There seems, unhappily, 
good reason to believe, from letters published in the 
Daily News and the Morning Leader, that the practice 
has not yet been discontinued. It is the duty of the 
Government to insist that Lord Kitchener {shall find 
out whether his subordinates are disobeying his 
instructions. As our readers know, we put little faith 
in Reuter’s communications. But it is high time that 
the nation should know whether the barbarities of 
which Reuter accuses certain Generals are inventions 
or not. It is not pleasant to imagine the state 
of things described in the following telegram on General 
Rundle’s achievements in the mountainous district of 
the Orange Free State: ‘‘ All the mills in the district 
were blown up, ovens, ploughs, and other implements 
for the preparation of foodstuffs being broken.” The 
organisation of famine on this terrific scale is as sense- 
less as it is cruel. Mr. Balfour said on Thursday that 
he had not heard of any Boer commando with more 
than 700 men. Has he heard of the action at Vlak- 
fontein ? 


Mrs. Louis Botua, the wife of the famous general, 
has been in London during the week. A universal 
favourite in South Africa, she has been admirably 
described in the Daily News: 

“ She was born in Natal, where she is as well known as she 
was in the Transvaal. Her charming home in the Vryheid 
district on the Zululand border, amidst her husband’s farms, 
was at all times a rendezvous of equally mingled culture and 
hospitality in the true sense of the word. At Pretoria, Mrs. 
Louis Botha was equally esteemed for her many good social 
qualities, her kindly nature, coupled with an attractive 
presence, making her a general favourite. A gifted singer, 
she has often given great pleasure in friendly circles when 
the latest London ballad arrived by the mail. When Lord 
Roberts opened the Irish Hospital in the new Palace of 
Justice in Pretoria, last July, Mrs. Louis Botha and her 
friend, Mrs. Lucas Meyer, wite of the General, and niece of 
the !ate President Burgers, met Lady Roberts and a galaxy 
of fashionable beauties, but they astounded everybody by 
being the simplest, yet best-dressed, figures in the assembly, 
—_ of whom could not realise that there were many ladies 
of European style amongst the wives of the fighting 
burghers.” 

Mrs. Botha’s visit has given rise to rumours of peace 
negotiations, which Mr. Balfour pronounces to be with- 
out foundation. 


THE report of the Transvaal Concessions Com- 
mission issued on Wednesday, and noticed else- 
where in these columns, recommends that the 
concession given to the Netherlands Railway Company 
should be withdrawn. The company violated neutrality 


by assisting the Boer Government in the early part of 
the war. The shareholders of the company may be 
divided into three classes: (1) The late Transvaal 
Government. (2) The ordinary shareholders. (3) The 
debenture-holders. The Commission recommends that 
the property of the second class should be confiscated 
and that of the third respected. For seizing the 
property of the second class without compensation the 
Commission can find no precedent, and supports its 
view by the false analogy of contraband at sea. But 
international law is not the strong point of this Govern- 
ment or its Commissions. There is neither law nor 
sense in confiscating the private property of belligerents, 
especially when the belligerent shareholders live 
thousands of miles away from the war they are accused 
of waging. 


Tue issue of Sir David Barbour’s report is acom- 
plete justification of Sir William Harcourt’s forecast. 
Sir David Barbour has none of the pert optimism with 
which Mr. Markham sought to ‘correct ” Sir William 
Harcourt. Crown Colony government for the two 
territories means, as we have often said, and as Sir 
David Barbour now makes clear, that a heavy 
burden must fall on the British taxpayer in 


addition to the interest on the cost of the 
war. Taking the ultimate cost of the war 
at 250 millions, including compensation and the 


interest on the part added to the National Debt as six 
millions annually, we must now add, on Sir David 
Barbour’s very moderate calculation, another four 
millions annually as the difference between the revenue 
to be derived from the two territories and the cost of 
administration. Thus the war alone and its conse- 
quences would mean a permanent addition of fivepence 
to the income-tax. Taxpayers now know what to 
expect from the Unionist and Liberal Imperialist policy 
of a fight to the finish. 


THe Women’s National Liberal Association has 
been holding its annual conference in the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon-street, and the delegates have 
listened to many wise and eloquent speeches upon 
many subjects. Naturally, the most important was 


Mr. Bryce’s speech last Wednesday upon the settle- 
ment in South Africa, The war, he said, still con- 


tinues in spite of the make-beliefs of Ministers. 
‘* Peerages and festivities do not alter facts, and the 
hard fact is that we hold no more territory than that 
which lies along the railway lines.” Severities have 
been tried—‘‘ severities absolutely forbidden by the 
laws of civilised warfare’’—and they have failed. 
Farm-burning has only stiffened the Boer resistance 
and increased the disaffection in Cape Colony. 
Mr. Bryce believes that a reasonable offer might 
induce them to come to terms. Such a reasonable 
offer would include (1) amnesty to the Cape insurgents, 
(2) rebuilding and restocking of the burnt and looted 
farms, (3) a guarantee of a speedy return to self- 
government. It is a great mistake to imagine that the 
arbitrary system of a Crown colony (the system of 1877) 
offers greater security agafmst insurrection than self- 
government. Self-governing institutions are far safer. 
The Rand might be separated and subjected to a 
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separate administration. Might not—this is our own 
suggestion—the promise of an annual grant from the 
Rand revenues of say £100,000 each to the pastoral 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, in addition 
to a capital sum, help to make such a_ separa- 
tion palatable to the Boers? Some persons have 
expected that Sir David Barbour’s report, issued 
yesterday, would point to the possibility of a con- 
siderable surplus from the Rand. This surplus 
is only possible (as we have shown before) if the 
pastoral Transvaal and the Orange Free State are 
left to govern themselves. The cost of policing them 
would be enormous, and every tax-gatherer would 
require an army to back him. Mr. Bryce also asks 


that ‘‘a tactful person” should be substituted for 
Lord Milner. 


LorpD CRANBORNE’S answer to the deputation 
from the Associated Chambers of Commerce on Tues- 
day was not conspicuous for intelligence or informa- 
tion. He spoke of the Anglo-Russian agreemert as 
an arrangement reserving to us a very large area 
of China for railway enterprise. As a matter of 
fact it excludes British railway enterprise from 
Manchuria and Russian from the Yangtse Valley. 
So far are we from enjoying any such monopoly 
of railway enterprise anywhere that we actually 
gave away, in our arrangement with Germany, 
what exclusive rights we might have claimed in 
the Yangtse Valley. Lord Cranborne could scarcely 
have strayed further from the truth. Nor was his 
description of the policy the Government had pursued 
any happier. ‘‘The policy of the Government has 
been to resist anything like the disintegration of 
China.’’ The Government set about that policy rather 
oddly in conniving at the seizure of Kiao-Chau, 
taking Wei-hai-Wei, and egging Italy on to extort a 
territorial concession from China. It is, perhaps, 
not surprising that a Munister who is so _ill-in- 
formed on the particular facts it is his business to 
master should allow himself to say that ‘‘in the 
policy they have pursued and are pursuing” the 
Government have the ‘enthusiastic support” of all 
classes and parties. Possibly Lord Cranborne’s ignor- 
ance of the policy and history of the past does not 
extend to the present. If this is so it is reassuring to 
learn from him that the Government are opposed to any 
international control, and that the machinery they are 
in favour of setting up for the payment of the indem- 
nity is an international instrument of distribution or a 
mere receiving board. The particular methods of taxa- 
tion by which this indemnity is to be raised are as un- 
certain as most other things in Chinese policy, and it is 
smali comfort for British traders to reflect that the 
indemnity, as the Manchester Guardian points out, 
‘¢ will ultimately be paid for out of foreign—that is to 
say, for the most part out of British—trade.”” The 
deputation had a good deal to say about the abolition 
of likin, and from Mr. Walton’s’ statement it 
appears that the Chambers of Commerce would agree to 
purchase that abolition by an increase in the Maritime 
Customs. The Manchester Guardian suggests that the 
Powers should purchase that invaluable reform by the 
surrender of their claims to an indemnity. 


WE argued some time ago in this paper that Mr. 
Gibson Bowles had made out a strong case for his view 
that the works we are constructing at Gibraltar at 
great expense are on the wrong side ot the rock. His 
general case against the Government is infinitely 
stronger after Thursday’s debate. Mr. Balfour 
defends himself for continuing to build where 
the Commission advises him not to build on the 
ground that he has to consider the contractors, whereas 
it would clearly be cheaper to pay the contractors out 
than to spend more money on useless defences. The 
ugliest fact about the whole business is that the Com- 


mittee were invited to revise their report. Mr. Bowles 
has acted with spirit and straightforwardness— 
qualities which the Government do not posses them- 
selves and do not welcome in their supporters. 


Few Liberals can look back on their political record 
during this war with the same satisfaction as Mr. Chan- 
ning,whotook the chair at a most successful meeting held 


in Northampton last Wednesday. Mr. Merriman and. 


Mr. Sauer were the principal speakers. Mr. Merriman 
laid particular stress on the number of cruelties and 
irregularities of which we had been guilty in South 
Africa. He doubted the accuracy of the recent return 
on farm-burning, which he had reason to believe was 
incomplete ; he spoke in strong but not extravagant lan- 
guage about the disgrace of the women’s camps ; and he 
alluded with an indignation that is shared by almost all 
white men in South Africa to the policy of arming natives 
that had been carried out in defiance of the protest of the 
Prime Minister of Natal. Mr. Sauer deplored the loss 
of moral credit we had suffered in this war into which 
the country had been betrayed by an Imperialism that 
was born on a foreign soil. It is a sign of the in- 
fluence exercised by the courageous Liberalism of Mr. 
Channing and other Northamptonshire Liberals that a 
resolution in favour of offering the Boers full self- 
government was set aside in favour of an amendment 
declaring that the Government should immediately 
recognise the independence of the two Republics. 


Mr. Botton Kine is evidently a sound and straight- 
forward politician. At any rate, he has begun his 
campaign in the Stratford-on-Avon Division by telling 
the people some plain truths about the war—that it 
ought to have been avoided, or ended when Pretoria 
was captured ; that it could have been concluded last 
autumn but for the infamous and idiotic policy of burn- 
ing farms and imprisoning women and children in 
deathtraps called refuge camps, and finally that Lord 
Kitchener ought to have been given a free band in the 
winter when he tried to arrange peace. Agricultural 
labourers and farmers can understand the wickedness 
of farm-burning and sympathise with the victims. The 
electors of Stratford-on-Avon have a fine opportunity 
of striking a telling blow for true Liberalism, that is 


to say, for the cause of liberty, peace, economy, and 
reform. 


Lorp MILNeEr’s friends know better than to try to 
get a congratulatory address out of the London County 
Council. In the City of London they have had a much 
easier task. There were times in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the City Corporation was the soul of Eng- 
lish democracy. But that time has long since gone by. 
The City of London is the only municipal body in 
England which has no popular sanction; and John 
Stuart Mill thought he had said the last word about 
the system of London government which prevailed 
in his day when he declared that it ‘‘ answered no 
purpose but to keep up the fantastical trappings of 
that union of modern jobbing and antiquated foppery, 
the Corporation of the City of London.” We are glad 
to learn that the new peer has not been invited to 


discourse upon ‘‘ panoplied hatred” in any Oxford 
College. 


Not long ago Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the chief 
whip of the Liberal party (who is responsible as far as 
anyone can be responsible for the conduct of divisions), 
declared in public his private opinion that the Liberal 
party is neither able nor willing to take office. In the 
majority of 33 by which Mr. Balfour carried his motion 
of last Tuesday, it seems that five Liberals voted with 
the Government. Three indeed, Sir John Austin, Sir 
Joseph Leese, and Mr. Tennant, have been notorious 
Imperialists. But a little whipping would have prevented 
this absurd secession, and reduced the Government’s 
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majority to 23. According to Mr. Redmond (whose 
information is almost invariably accurate), there were 
actually in the building at Westminster a sufficient 
number of Liberals, had they voted, to have defeated 
the Government. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would take a strong line and reorganise the party in 
accordance with his own views and the wishes of the 
fighting majority, the whole political situation would 
change and the victory of the Liberal party in the near 
future would be assured. 


WE should like if it were possible to direct the 
attention of any expert of the Board of Trade who may 
be engaged upon the subject of our commercial rela- 
tions with Germany to a most important memorandum 
issued by the Corporation of Berlin Merchants. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Denkschrift der Aeltesten der Kaufmann- 
schaft von Berlin betreffend die Neugestaltung der 
deutschen Handelspolitik.” The report has been laid 
before the Imperial Chancellor, and also before all 
the Chambers of Commerce in Germany. The German 
Chambers of Commerce are far more useful and effec- 
tive organisations than our own. They are usually 
earnest and energetic in their advocacy of Free 
Trade, for they have greatly benefited by the 
steps which have already been taken by Germany in 
that direction. The Berlin merchants protest strenu- 
ously against any concession to agricultural landlords 
such as is being demanded by that powerful class. 
They plead instead for a further simplification of the 
tariff, and protest against the retaliatory mischiefs of 
‘‘fair” trade and differential duties. If the Cobden 
Club could see its way to undertake the translation of 
this interesting and scientific report they would do a 
great service, for it would show English manufacturers 
that their German rivals are envious of our Free Trade 
tariff and eager to obtain a like advantage for 
Germany. 


ALTHOUGH trade on the whole is gradually de- 
clining, the manufacturers of war material are still in 
high spirits. The directors of Kynochs recommend a 
10 per cent. dividend and a 1o per cent. bonus. 
‘Trade prospects,” said Mr. Arthur Chamberlain at 
the annual meeting of Kynochs on Wednesday, ‘‘ are 
brighter than for some time past.” It is evident 
that fe does not believe in the termination of the 
war or in the reduction of military establishments 
to a peace footing. He deprecates alarmism and 
‘*the craze for education.” It is unfortunately the 
fact that the individual prosperity of Kynochs is a 
faithful index to the misfortunes of the Empire. 
Besides his protest against education for workmen, 
Mr. Arthur Chambertain had much to say about the 
manufacturers. Lord George Hamilton had talked 
about ‘‘ the deficient education of our manufacturers,” 
and explained thereby the misfortune of British 
trade. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain replies that Lord 
George Hamilton should have referred to ‘‘the mis- 
chievous activity of our legislators, of whom he is a 
conspicuous ornament.” The chairman of Kynochs 
also complained of the increasing burden of the income- 
tax, and pleaded for Protection. This is odd. Surely 
Kynochs is sufficiently protected, and surely the profits 
of the war will amply compensate for the mischief, the 
wrong and the cost, 


On Monday Mr. Balfour told the House that the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
will be issued next week, and on Tuesday he stated 
that the Bill to renew the Agricultural Rates Acts is 
the only controversial measure of importance 
which the Government intends to pass through this 
session (he hopes that the Education Bill is not con- 
troversial !). It is interesting to observe that the 
Government’s decision to renew the doles is not dictated 
by any desire to secure a fair and scientific adjust- 


ment of the burdens of local taxation. If that were 
their wish they would have waited for the report of 
their own Commission. It is to be hoped that the 
conduct of the opposition to the Bill will be entrusted 
to Sir William Harcourt, and that Sit Henry Fowler 
(whose knowledge of local finance is always at the 
service of the friends of monopoly) will not be allowed 
to water down the opposition. 


A PARAGRAPH upon the national finances which ap- 
peared a little time ago in our columns led a corre- 
spondent of the Western Mercury to write a letter to 
our contemporary. The writer is evidently a shrewd 
commercial man, and we venture to reproduce his con- 
cluding sentences : 

“When the war began money was so cheap that I have 
known it myself where £50,coo could be had for a month 
for tos. Our internal trade was then worth £1,200,000,000, 
Owing to increase in prices the purchasing power of the 
community decreased £ 300,000,000, or this money had to be 
withdrawn from capital. The fall in stocks—£150.000,000 
—has decreased our credit to a fabulous extent. This, of 
course, prevented scores of new industries from springing 
up and developing; and causing, as I know personally, 


scores of energetic people to flock from the North to the 
United States. 


The loss of trade owing to decrease in output and devia- 
tion to other channels at least totals £100,000,000. Increase 
in debt £150,0co,000 ; new manufactures prevented from 
starting owing to dearness in money, £ 100,000,000. 

Now, this is all capital gone. Here is a large fund that 
would have provided for ever for old age pensions, and 
housed decently every working class family in the kingdom, 
the total capital lossrepresenting at a minimum £800,000,000 
in a year.” 

We do not desire to exaggerate when we say that 
the continuance of this weekly drain of one and a half 
millions per week is the gravest menace to capital, 
property, and labour that Great Britain has been con- 
fronted with since the Napoleonic Wars. Yet Lord 
Salisbury poses as the friend of the rich, and Mr. 
Chamberlain as the friend of the poor. Those who 
study Board of Trade returns and railway statistics 
know better. 


EVERYONE remembers Burke’s happy allusion to 
one of the most vindictive ecclesiastics of his 
day. ‘‘This Dr. Tucker is already a dean, and his 
earnest labours in this vineyard will, I suppose, 
raise him to a bishopric.’ These things are done 
differently nowadays. Bishop Webb lately complained 
to a congenial audience of clerical dignitaries that 
we had been too humane in South Africa, with the 
result that he is turned from a Bishop into a Dean. If 
the Government are going to reward their clerical sup- 
porters by this kind of promotion, how long will it 
take for Canon Knox-Little to become a curate or a 
lay-reader ? 


Tue Emperor Francis Joseph has visited Prague 
during the week, and has been welcomed by Czechs 
and Germans in Bohemia as a harbinger of peace 
between the two nationalities. It is possible that the 
Czechs would forego a good many more substantial 
points in their programme if they could persuade the 
Emperor to be crowned at Prague with the holy crown 
of St. Wenceslas. Such a coronation—from which the 
Emperor is understood to be not averse—would have 
to be preceded, thinks the Standard correspondent, 
by the reconciliation of Czechs and Germans, as it 
would be an outward sign of the unity of the three 
provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and (Austrian) Silesia, 
which make up the old kingdom of Bohemia. It is 
thirty-four years since the Hungarians were appeased, 
and their national ambitions realised, by the coronation 
at Buda-Pest. Whether any or all of the hopes of 
Bohemia will be fulfilled only time can show. Fortu- 
nately the Emperor is not embarrassed by Milners and 
Chamberlains. 
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THE REFUGE OF DEATH. 


HE high wall which protected the managers of the 
Transvaal “ Refugee Camps” from the operation of 

public opinion in this country has suddenly been re- 
moved. The Daily News published on Wednes- 
day the statistics of mortality in the refugee camp 
at the racecourse in Johannesburg for two weeks 
—from April 29 to May 6 and from May 6 to 
May 13. For these two weeks the names of the women 
and children who died are given in full in each case, with 
the disease which caused death. The total number of 
refugees was about 3,125, and in the two weeks there were 
exactly 50 deaths, 24 in the first week and 26 in the 
second. If this average of 25 deaths per week continues the 
whole of the present inmates of this camp will have found 
their last refuge in a little more than two years. The only 
other week for which the rate is known (the week ending 
April 22) is considerably worse, as 30 persons died in the 
camp. Under ordinary circumstances, of course, as the 
population of the camp is being thinned by death the total 
number removed in this way would decrease. But as fresh 
refugees are constantly being brought in in trucks and carts 
by small columns sent out to burn crops and kidnap Boer 
women and children, the living population (and conse- 
quently the number of deaths) is quite as likely to increase 
as to diminish for some time longer. An extract from the 
mortality returns of the second week (the first twelve cases) 
shall be given in order that our readers may be brought face 
to face with the facts and with the responsibility which rests 
upon each one of us individually to bring these facts home 


to our neighbours, and to the member who represents us in 
Parliament : 


“1. Johannes Tobias Bernardie, age 1 year, born at 
Naauwpoort, Rustenburg, died on May 6, of pneumonia. 

“2. Susanna Johanna Sandman, age 3 months, born 
Ophirton, died May 7: of marasmus. 

“3. Susanna Sophia Johanna Schoeman, age 3 years, 
born at Van Wyk’s Rust, Krugersdorp, died on May 7, of 
ae fad —  % 

4. Judit etronella Heynecke, age 2 years, born at 
Vogelvlei, Standerton, died May 8, of aeeien 

“5. Marthinus Johannes Christoffel van Schalkwijk, age 
2 years 7 months, born at Pompoen Kraal, Krugersdorp, died 

> i of —.. 

“6. Jan Christoffel Heynecke, age 4 years, born at Zand- 
fontein, Pretoria, died Ma 8, of bo ate : 

“7, Johanna Alida Slabberts, age 3 years 1 month, born at 
Rietfontein, Potchefstroom, died May 8, of measles. 

“8, Jan Abraham Bomver, age 2 years 9 months, born at 
Roodeval, Krugersdorp, died May 8, of diarrhoea. 

“9, Nicolaas Hendrik Gowvs, age 2 years 3 months, born 
Onder Paarl, Cape Colony, died May 8, of measles. 

“to. Rudolph Adriaan van Staden, age 11 months, born 
at Rietfontein, Pretoria, died May 8, of measles. 

“11, Abramdina Hendrika Aronlina Botha, age 1 year 
10 months, born at Doorn Komst, Kroonstad, die May 9, of 
pneumonia. 

“12, Magdalena Maria Dorothea Kruger, married, age 
46 years 10 months, born at Burghersdorp, Cape Colony, 
died May 9, of pneumonia and heart disease.” 


The Bishop of Hereford, faithful found amongst the faith- 
less, the only prelate who has not betrayed his Church and 
her Founder, will take the chair at the Queen’s Hall on 
June 24 for a noble-hearted woman. Miss Hobhouse has 
visited and done something to improve the horrible, but 
much less horrible, camp at Bloemfontein. She will tell her 
story, and will explain what she has seen with her own eyes. 
She will be a witness to the truth; and at the truth let Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner—aye, and 


the miscreant Helots of Park-lane—tremble. 
gone by 
“When with glorious triumph they 
Rode through England, proud and gay, 
Drunk as with intoxication 
Of the wine of desolation.” 


The day has 


It is time~-it has long been time—to bring these hideous 
crimes against the spirit of liberty and the honour of 
England before the grand assize of public opinion. It must 
never be forgotten that these women and children have been 
dragged from their homes in violation of the usages of 
civilised warfare. The special and barbarous practice of 
farm-burning as a punishment, not for treachery, but for the 
enemy’s resistance, introduced by Lord Roberts, cannot be 
justified by any scheme of reasoning or any code of morals. 
It is simply an atrocity, and the special and barbarous 
practice of “concentration” developed upon the model of 
General Weyler could only be justified on grounds of 
humanity and of security for the imprisoned non-combatants. 
But these poor people have been herded into insanitary areas 
to be the victims of misery, disease, and death. Mean- 
while the King—poor man—is still kept busy with the 
uncongenial task of decorating men who have been the 
active agents or the passive instruments of all this uncom- 
pensated mischief and irreparable wrong. A king may give 
titles, but honour he cannot give. When the full truth is 
known, 
“ Every woman in the land 
Will point at them as they stand— 


They will hardly dare to greet 
Their acquaintance in the street.” 


But we must not forget the duty of the present in our confi- 
dence of the future. That duty is to hasten by local 
meetings the revulsion of public opinion and the reversion 
of public policy. ‘The performance of that duty will not 
bring a ribbon or a title ; it will only help to save the lives 
of innocent women and children. 





SIR JOHN TENNIEL. 


HE dinner to Sir John Tenniel was one of those 
interludes that give us a better and saner sen- 
timent of the true nature of English politics. At such 
meetings men of varied and antagonistic political 
opinions meet together, and in a few sentences of 


- generous levity give the lie to long orations of austere 


malignity and solemn misrepresentation. Mr. Balfour, 
who presided over the Tenniel dinner in a manner that 
makes one wish that he could be accorded some pension 
for making nothing but after-dinner speeches, is himself 
an admirable example of this fact. If his political 
leadership is exceptionally confused and_ irritable, 
it may be merely because, having a vastly more 
delicate spiritual organism than his colleagues, he 
cannot help knowing that all the solemnities of 
his party politics are pomps and shams compared with 
the eternal gravity of laughter and fellowship. He is 
not a successful leader of the Commons. He would 
have been an ideally successful king. 

If the chairman of the meeting was a typical figure, 
the guest of the meeting was equally typical and even 
more worthy. Theretirement of Sir John Tenniel from 
Punch is an event which in its stretch of memory is 
almost comparable to the retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
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or the death of the Queen. He has long been the most 
distinguished political artist of the nation ; to this 
he adds the influence of the noble paradox by which a 
man becomes more and more respected as his steps 
become feebler and his eyes more dim. No accumula- 
tions of eloquent language are more truly creditable to 
human nature than the double meaning of the single 
word ‘‘ venerable.”’ It is surely a splendid and stirring 
piece of irony, that there should thus be recognised by 
all men a positive vanity of old age, more flaunting 
than the vanity of youth. 

This sense of old memories and long stretches of 
time is bound to be the most dominant thought in the 
mind in considering the well-deserved honours paid to 
Sir John Tenniel. Not only did he as a matter of fact 
occupy the central artistic position in the central comic 
paper of England, but the style of his work gave him a 
peculiar fitness for that position. Artistically speak- 
ing, his work was remarkable for its peculiarly 
statuesque quality. At no time did he attempt 
any of the atmospheric effects, the varieties of 
which made the varieties of the art of Punch— 
the bleak, rainy twilights of Keene, the weird lamp-lit 
midnights of Du Maurier, the dusky corners and 
abrupt shadows of Bernard Partridge. With Tenniel 
everything was clear to the point of open nudity and 
hardness. He was a sculptor in black and white. 
Even when he failed his failure had sincerity and deci- 
sion ; it was plain and irrevocable, like the failure of a 
public monument. The ideal figures of the national 
life which he drew could hardly fail, by their mere 
technical method, to teach honour and simplicity and 
a love of broad daylight and open air. England is 
certainly a topsy-turvy country. Our greatest political 
caricatures seem intended for public statues. Our 
public statues seem intended for political caricatures. 

Sir John Tenniel’s early success as an illustrator 
had much to do with this severity in black and white 
which is the characteristic of his technical genius. He 
never did anything better than his illustrations to 
Alice in Wonderland. He showed a deep and genuine 
intellectual insight in realising that Wonderland 
was especially a place to be treated in this lucid 
and realistic manner. The land of Lewis Carroll is no 
darkness where anything may happen. It isa world of 
systematic and responsible unreason ; every line in the 
March Hare’s head should be drawn with the precision 
of a line in geometry. 

The political spirit of Sir John Tenniel’s cartoons 
is the political spirit of Punch. That remarkable 
institution is so thoroughly typical of the English 
people that it would require a volume to properly inter- 
pret it. The best and most characteristic mission of 
England, if it could only find and realise it clearly, 
is the gospel of the noble seriousness of the homely and 
the grotesque. Many other nations love the ridiculous, 
but we alone reverence it. Sir John Tenniel willingly 
consented to depict France and America as stately and 
beautiful ladies if only he might represent his 
own splendid nation as a fat, red-faced man 
in a flowered waistcoat. Englishmen learnt to regard 
as a kind of Galahad of justice a monster with a hump, 
too ugly to be a travesty on a deadly enemy. The 
justice of Punch was certainly sometimes rather that 
of the county magistrate. _When Mr. Balfour said that 
Sir John Tenniel’s caricature never wounded he went, 
perhaps, a little beyond the literal fact. ..If he had 


said that it was never intended to wound he would 
have been perfectly right. This huge and monumental 
innocence is the only unmixed crime that can be laid 
to the charge of Punch. If Sir John Tenniel’s art has 
sometimes been English in its solemn gullibility and 
pachydermatous optimism, it has been English also in 
its sanity, its openness, its munificence and its hope. 





A STREAM OF FABLES. 


VEN those who had learned some time ago how 
much confidence was to be placed in the accuracy 
of the correspondents of newspapers or telegraphic 
agencies at the front have been a little startled by 
the dramatic suddenness of the exposure that has 
overtaken three separate falsehoods during the last 
few days. It is worth while to examine their history, 
It is not always easy to mete out impartially the credit 
that should be distributed between various authorities, 
and in this case an enterprising newspaper has betrayed 
an unusual modesty in acknowledging the conspicuous 
part it has played in these sensational transactions. 
On June 5 the Dazly Mail published a message describ- 
ing the action at Vlakfontein, dated Krugersdorp, 
June 2, and headed, ‘‘ From our own correspondent.” 
The message contained the following sentence : 

“The Boers were swept from the guns and they were 
retaken, having been in the enemy’s possession five minutes. 
During that time, however, the Boers asked an Artillery 
lieutenant to show them how the guns were worked. He 
refused, as did a sergeant-major, and these two were shot in 
cold blood for refusing to work the guns against their own 
comrades.” 

The message, it will be noticed, was dated June 2, 
and it was printed on June 5. On June 6 a message 
was printed in the Zimes and most papers containing 
the same story. This message had been sent by 
Reuter’s correspondent at Johannesburg, and was dated 
from that town on June 3, a day after the Dasly Mail 
message left Krugersdorp. The next day the same 
story reappeared, this time in the Morning Post, with 
an account of the action, sent by the correspondent of 
that paper at Pretoria and dated June 6. On 
June 7 Mr. Brodrick announced in the House 
of Commons that Lord Kitchener had telegraphed, 
in answer to an inquiry, that the report was 
without foundation. A particular interest attaches 
to the dates, because though Reuter’s correspondents 
have been persevering and ingenious enough, it is 
mere justice to call attention to the particular credit 
that is due in this instance to the correspondent of the 
Daily Mail at Krugersdorp. It would be interesting, 
by the way, to know something of the relations that 
exist between the correspondents of Reuter’s Agency, 
the Morning Post, and the Daily Mazl at Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, and Krugersdorp respectively. Whatever 
their precise relations, the Daily Mail correspondent 
came out an easy first in this crisis. 

But men of resource and energy never know when 
they are beaten. Reuter’s correspondents did not mean 
to let their reputation slip away without a struggle. 
Other men might have regarded it as creditable to be 
not more than twenty-four hours. behind the Dazly 
Mail in sending home a report that turns out to be 
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without foundation. Reuter’s correspondents are not 
content with any such qualified standard of success. 
To be second even to the most enterprising of those 
whose business it is to distribute legendary barbarities 
involved a loss of credit, and no time was lost in repair- 
ing it. The day after the belated telegram was published 
describing the abominable conduct of the Boers at Vlak- 
fontein, a breathless message arrived in London from 
a Reuter’s correspondent, easily ahead of all com- 
petitors, announcing a great military success near 
Warmbaths. Colonel Wilson, we were told, had sur- 
prised a Boer commando, killed thirty-seven and 
captured some hundred of the enemy, driven off 8,000 
head of cattle, and intercepted eighteen wagons 
with supplies for General Beyers. On Monday the War 
Office issued a communication to the effect that Lord 
Kitchener had declared the report to be without founda- 
tion. Reuter’s reputation had been restored by a single 
brilliant coup. It is true that the Daly Mail legend 
was in a sense more romantic, and that it had the 
further advantage of creating ill-will and doing a grave 
injustice to the enemy. But the story of the mythical 
engagement was more finished; it was on a grand 
scale, and as a piece of invention it was more thorough 
and owed little to ideas that had already been made use 
of. Further, we are indebted to it for the publication 
of two important and interesting articles. The Morning 
Post, which has modestly said nothing of the false news 
that it published from its correspondent about Vlak- 
fontein, remarked that there had been little ground for 
complaint regarding the quality of the war news re- 
ceived and published in this country. The Z/mes, which 
printed all Mr. Moneypenny’s communications, read 
Reuter’s Agency a solemn lecture as the representative 
of a trusting public that was pained to find its confi- 
dence abused. It was impossible for those who, like 
ourselves, had learned long ago to distrust these corre- 
spondents (as far back as February 23 we were at the 
trouble of analysing Reuter’s messages in an article 
headed ‘‘ False News’”’) to withhold their sympathy from 
journalists whose eyes had at last been opened to the 
sad and unwelcome truth. But it might have been hoped 
that the 77mzs would havedrawn theobvious moral from 
this experience and learnt a little caution in receiving 
and printing messages from its own correspondents. 
Yet the very day it read this lecture to Baron Reuter, 
the Zimes printed a humorous telegram from its own 
correspondent at Middelburg which stated that several 
‘* prominent Dutchmen ” wished us to break the rules 
of civilised warfare and threaten the Boers on the field 
with the destruction of their homes if they did not sur- 
render. The term ‘‘prominent Dutchmen,” in the 
mouth of Lord Milner or the Zvmes, generally refers to 
such well-chosen representatives of that race as Mr. 
Adrian Hofmeyer, who has enjoyed the distinction of 
serving Lord Milner as a tutor and serving the Zimes 
as a correspendent. Whether Mr. Adrian Hofmeyer 
is at this moment the correspondent of the Zzmes or 
merely a ‘‘prominent Dutchman” we do not know. 
He. may be counted on to sustain either part with 
credit, and the message itself is not less characteristic 
of his personality than the sentiments it describes. 

Reuter’s Agency has {thus covered itself with 
distinction. It is true that the Central News Agency 
had also sent home a telegram, but the latter telegram 
described a battle thirty miles north of Pienaar’s River, 
and the pean was pitched in a lower key. Reuter had 


killed off thirty-seven Boers, but the Central News 
was Satisfied with a paltry seventeen ; though the latter 
agency did something to restore the balance by 
crediting us with the capture of fifty waggons as 
against the eighteen seized by Reuter. All that is 
known of the facts out of which Reuter invented the 
defeat of Beyer’s commando and the Central News put 
together its lively account of the action near Pienaar’s 
River is that Kitchener telegraphed that the report of 
the surprise of Beyer’s commando is without founda- 
tion, and that there were some British casualties at 
Pienaar’s River on June 1. Is it possible that there 
was a surprise and that its victims were not Boers ? 

The last falsehood is, in a sense, the most interesting 
of all, for it shows how skilful hands can turn every- 
thing that comes their way to their own ends. The 
Daily Express is chiefly known for the stories of 
Europeans who went mad and shot their wives in 
Pekin last July, and its authoritative announcement of 
a French invasion that was due last September (the 
most unfavourable moment for military action by that 
country), by which it firmly established its right to a 
place alongside the Dazly A/ail in the public confidence. 
This paper published a letter from a correspondent 
at Capetown giving a picturesque anecdote of the 
execution of two Boers. This correspondent’s story 
was that the men of Strathcona’s Horse discovered the 
bodies of four of their colleagues who had been foully 
murdered, that they swore to be revenged, and that they 
hanged the next two Boers who fell into their hands 
and threatened to hang a staff officer who remonstrated. 
Colonel Steele, who commanded Strathcona’s Herse, 
denies the whole story and shows that his men were 
never within 250 miles of the place where the scene of 
the story was laid. So far, the incident was just 
like any other incident in this campaign; a lie not 
more outrageous than a hundred others is sent home 
to an Imperialist paper that may be counted on to 
publish anything that stirs up hatred and passion, 
and after some necessary delay it is refuted. But the 
brilliant idea occurred to the Daily Telegraph of 
fastening the authorship of the story on its opponents, 
and the contradiction was headed in the columns of that 
enterprising newspaper, ‘‘ Pro-Boer Falsehood.” We 
leave it to the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Express to 
settle the matter between them, only remarking that we 
must really refuse to allow ourselves to be saddled with 
the misstatements of either. 





GRANTS IN AID OF EDUCATION AND THE 
NEW BILL. 
Il. 


HE history of education in England differs sharply 
T from that of any other branch of local government. 
It was the first branch of local government into which a 
completely democratic franchise was introduced. It is the 
only branch of local government in which the principle of 
minority representation is effectively recognised. It is also 
distinguished from other departments of administration in 
that the application of democracy to education was not 
gradual. The representative system was known and practised 
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in the municipality, the sanitary district and the parish long 
before completely democratic authorities were established. 
Mr. Forster’s Act introduced representation and democracy 
simultaneously by the establishment of School Boards in 
1870. And, again, education is|the last refuge of privileged 
incompetence, the last field of administration practised as 
a sport, the last important popular business carried on by 
nominees as a religious or social hobby, the last case of 
public money spent or misspent by persons not responsible 
to or elected by the public. To these peculiarities must be 
added another closely connected, and that is the remark- 
able extent of the administrative and quasi-legislative 
powers which have been concentrated in the Education De- 
partment. In the early years of the century such popular 
education as existed was of a purely voluntary character. As 
Governments were gradually liberalised and subjected to 
the influence of Bentham and the philosophic Radicals, 
small annual grants were instituted by Parliament for the 
purpose of encouraging and extending the work of those 
private associations which had been formed to supply 
education cheaply. The annual grants began in 1833. In 
1839 an Education Committee of the Privy Council was 
created by Act of Parliament for the purpose of distributing 
these grants. Minutes laying down the conditions upon 
which grants would be made were issued by the Committee. 
The grants increased, the minutes and instructions became 
more elaborate, and at last the schools earning grants were 
compelled to submit to regular inspection. This subordi- 
nate legislation grew so voluminous and complicated that 
in 1860 the rules were revised, systematised, and officially 
published as an educational code. Thus it came about— 
as Dr. Redlich has shown in his recent work on our system 
of local government—that England had public inspection 
of schools and a public code of education before a single 
school was established at the public expense, and before 
any form of local organisation had been created by Parlia- 
ment for educational purposes. “ This growth of a large ad- 
ministrative department, acting on rules and principles of 
its own creation, without any assistance from the Legisla- 
ture, is,” as Dr. Redlich truly says, “the most remarkable 
instance of the empirical and tentative fashion in which 
some of the greatest of English institutions have developed.” 


Even after 1860 the system remained for a decade upon 
a voluntary basis. Then came the Act of 1870, establishing 
School Boards and coupling financial responsibility with 
administration by means of a rate. The duty of a School 
Board under that Act is to supply to districts not adequately 
provided with Voluntary schools one or more public ele- 
mentary schools (i.¢., Board schools), the cost of erection 
and maintenance to be defrayed partly from school fees, 
partly from Parliamentary grants, while the deficiency has 
to be paid out of the local rates by the rating authority in 
accordance with a precept served upon them by the School 
Board. This precept—be it observed—the rating 
authority is bound tou comply with. If it fail to do so the 
School Board (without prejudice to other remedies) may 
appoint an officer with all the powers of a rating authority. 
Thus the School Board is practically a rating authority. The 
School Board, the County Council, and the County Borough 
all comply with the principle that financial responsibility 
should not be divorced from administrative responsibility—— 
that the spending authority should also be the rating 
authority. But the new Education Committee which 
Sir John Gorst and the Duke of Devonshire pro- 
pose to create by their fantastic bill “shall not 
have power to raise a rate or to borrow money.” 
And yet this new and ghostly authority is to be a sort of 
superior person in the warld of education, just as if a lean 


and impecunious bishop who has no income and is for- 
bidden to borrow were set to keep watch and ward over a 
squadron of fat rural deans and prosperous rectors. The 
comparison, however, would be incomplete unless we added 
that our mendicant bishop is authorised to spend at his 
discretion (and unaudited) any sums which another body, 
say the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. might out of their 
charity and bounty choose to bestow upon him. 

Now, of the sums which may or may not be 
assigned to the proposed “ Education Committee” by 
a County Council or County Borough Council, one 
is “the residue under Section 1 of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890.” This consti- 
tutes one of the most important grants in aid of education, 
and is popularly called the whisky money. It offended, as 
nearly all the doles instituted by Mr. Goschen and his 
successors have offended, against the canon of Sir Robert 
Peel; for instead of being earmarked for the purposes of 
technical education, with proper precautions and _safe- 
guards, this annual residue, amounting at the time (1890) to 
some £800,000, was handed over to the County Councils to 
be applied to technical education or in relief of the rates. 
For Section 1 (2) of the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890, which deals with the application of the 


English share of the customs and excise duties, runs as 
follows : 


“The Council of any such county or county borough may 
contribute any sum received by such Council in respect of 
the residue under this section, or any part of that sum, for 
the purposes of technical education within the meaning of 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, and may make that con- 


tribution over and above any sum that may be raised by rate 
under that Act.” 


This grant in aid was therefore in aid either of educa- 
tion or of rates. Fortunately most county councils are 
more enlightened than Lord Salisbury and his Ministers, 
and the greater part of the money is applied to technical 
education. But the objection remains that this grant is not 
ear-marked for a particular service, and that its permissive 
character indisposes even those County Councils which 
apply it wholly to technical education to spend anything 
more on that subject. 

This brings me to a point which was raised in last 
week’s Speaker, the absence of any provision for audit in the 
new bill. The omission is so extraordinary that one of my 
correspondents suggests that the difficulty is got over by 
Section 71 of the County Councils Act of 1888, which pro- 
vides for an audit of the accounts of county councils. This, 
however, will be absolutely useless so far as the new 
authority (the Education Committee) is concerned, except 
for statistical purposes. Hitherto the auditor of the Local 
Government Board has had the various items of expendi- 
ture upon education before him, and has been able to see 
whether they are legitimate and legal. Under the new bill, 
however, he will only see the sums handed over by the 
County Council to the Education Committee. He will 
have no right to inspect the accounts of the Education 
Committee. There is no provision either for publication, so 
that the committee’s expenditure will be unchecked even by 
public criticism. Upon consideration, I think it clear that 
the omission is intentional, and that the Liberal Party has 
here to deal not with a blunder, but with acrime. For the 
new bill only repeals two short Acts and a couple of sub- 
sections in another. The repealed Acts must have been 
carefully perused and considered by those responsible for 
the bill. They cannot have failed to notice that the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 provides most carefully 
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against any misapplication of moneys. At that time 
Unionism was young and on trial, and could not afford to 
pose openly as a promoter of financial laxity—and corrup- 
tion. This bill, as everyone knows, is strongly backed by a 
small but formidable and influential cliaue of Tory High 
Churchmen in the House of Commons, who hope that it 
will serve as a prop to all kinds of sectarian institutions, and 
especially to those in which they are interested. Publicity 
of accounts and a strict audit would be almost fatal to their 
designs. No wonder, therefore, that the new bill proposes 
to abolish Sections 5 and 6 of the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, to which I would call the particular attention of 
educational people. By Section 5 the manager of a school 
or institution receiving aid from a local authority for pur- 
poses of technical education must render accounts as to their 
application of the money, “and those accounts shall be 
verified and audited in such manner as the local authority 
may require, and the managers shall be personally liable to 
refund to the local authority any monev granted under this 
Act.” And not only were accounts to be rendered by each 
school to the local authority, but a special proviso was in- 
serted with regard to urban sanitary authorities : 


‘‘ The accounts of the receipts and expenditure of an urban 
sanitary authority under this Act shall be audited in like 
manner and with the like incidents and consequences as the 
accounts of their receipts and expenditure under the Public 
Health Act, 1875.” 


The new bill, therefore, in repealing these clauses, and 
transferring spending powers from County Councils, which 
are subject to audit, to Education Committees, which are not, 
is dealing a most serious blow at an established principle of 
local government. Instead of extending the Local Govern- 
ment Poard’: audit to boroughs it practically suspends the 
audit altogether so far as expenditure upon technical educa- 
tion is concerned. There will be no safeguard if this bill 
passes against the wasting of taxpayers’ money. It looks very 
much as if this device of an Education Committee was 
neither more nor less than an ingenious scheme to get rid of 
the audit powers of the Local Government Board. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Mr. Walter Long (who probably shares 
in a matter like this some of the old-fashioned prejudices of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer) will allow Sir John Gorst 
to strike such a blow at the powers of the Local Government 
Board, and to shake its authority and reputation as the 


financial guardian of local administration. 
F. W. H. 





SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR, EAST AFRICA. 


T HE Society of Friends in Zanzibar has persistently ac- 
cused the Government ofhicials of being prejudiced ir 
favour of slavery. The officials have always maintained that 
they were managing the very difficult work of emancipation 
with prudence and circumspection. Both contentions are 
thoroughly borne out by the official correspondence just pub- 
lished. (Africa, No. 4, 1901.) The officials with certain 
exceptions seem to regard the emancipation policy with as 
much aversion as is decent, Mr. Last perhaps with rather 
more ; and they also appear on the whole to be conducting 
this miniature social revolution with very noteworthy skill. 
As to prejudice, it is a difficult thing to prove against 
anybody. But when Mr. Last argues that slaveiv in 
Zanzibar “is not a hard or laborious lot. Jt would be 
dif ficult to find a much easier one in any condition of life” ; 
that “there is no community of people who have an easier 


time of it than the ordinary plantation slave”; when he 
thanks Heaven that “ fortunately for them some of the slaves 
do think a little” and refuse to be emancipated, we may at 
least say that Commissioner Last has, if not a prejudice, at 
least a noteworthy enthusiasm in favour of slavery, and we 
cannot suppose that he would be so cruel as to make the 
working of the Emancipation Decree easier than it need be. 
But, as usual with this type of enthusiast, admiration for the 
institution seems quite compatible with a low opinion of the 
slave. “ Apart from the abstract idea of freedom, which 
they (the slaves) do not regard, seeing that to them the state 
of slavery is not one of disgrace,” it is difficult to see what 
they would gain. “It is the present these people look at. 
They do not consider the distant future, nor imagine that 
anything they may do at present is likely to have any material 
effect for good on their lives in the future or on the lives of 
their children.” The good old slave-holding tone of the 
year 1800! “As for freedom, what does the slave gain by 
it ? A name which does not profit him anvthing. He loses 
his house and iand, loses the kind care of his master, the 
societv of his equals. He is outcast, a pariah, and alone in 
the world.” In other passages we find that the women 
“ almost all” must become prostitutes and the men vagrants 
or robbers. 

The odd thing is that the slaves do not agree with Mr. 
Last. They demand freedom at the rate of about 4,000 a 
year, and that although each man on obtaining freedom has 
to show that he “ possesses a regular domicile and means of 
subsistence.” The “future” and the “abstract idea” do 
possess some charm for “ these people ” after all. 


Nor, happily, do his colleagues all agree with him. Dr. 
O’Sullivan Beare in a long and very able report has a 
different story to tell. The freed slaves instead of proving 
“unmanageably idle and lazy,” have shown themselves 
“ quite willing to work,” and, when adeauately paid, “ will 
do as good a day’s work as could be desired.” Several freed 
slaves have made enough money to buy small holdings. Their 
demeanour has changed with freedom; even that of the 
unfreed slaves has changed with the knowledge that they 
have the possibilitv of freedom. “Thev have lost that 
cowed aspect which used to characterise them. and which 
always reminded me of the look of a dog that is always beaten 
and chivied. I well remember that in the old days—and 
the experience was always painful to me—when one uap- 
pened to encounter a slave he would cower as far 
off as possible with downcast eyes in nitiable self-abasement. 
In the rare instances where a slave ventured on a salutation 
it was always ‘ Shikamoo,’ meaning, ‘I embrace your feet,’ 
by the utterance of which he proclaimed his servile state.” 
Nowadays, “ he still makes way in the path, but he greets 
one with a cheery ‘ Saltheri’ (Good-dav).” The masters, 
according to Dr. Beare, have profited even more than the 
slaves. They have shaken off their former habits of sloth 
and indifference, and become enterprising and self-reliant. 
The birth-rate has increased among the servile population 
to a remarkable degree. It used to be “ abnormally and 
suspiciously low,” owing, the Doctor thinks, to systematic 
abortion and infanticide, the results of misery or harsh treat- 
ment. “In a word,” he concludes, the abolition has 
“ proved beneficial from all points of view ; it has proved an 
inestimable boon to the slaves; it has been the cause of 
awakening new energy in the Arabs; while it certainly has 
not affected adversely, as had been feared, the material 
prosperity of the island.” Mr. Last says Government cannot 
pay their debts because of it! 

A middle position between Mr. Last and Dr. Beare is 
occupied by Archdeacon Farler, the Commissioner for 
Pemba. He approves the abolition, and thinks that, with 
proper safeguards and slowness and due snubbing of the 
Society of Friends, it ought to and does work beneficially. 
“ The freed slaves can, by cultivating their own large plots 
and earning money by extra work, obtain a very good living. 

In fact they are well clothed, well fed, and, if con- 
stant merriment means happiness, they are happy and with- 
out a care.” This is due, in Archdeacon Farler’s opinion, 
to the gradual and cautious methods of emancipation which 
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the Government has followed. “Had the Government lis- 
tened to the excited and hysterical anti-slavery cries of 
ycung and very inexperienced agents working in certain 
missions, there is no doubt the future prospects of the island 
would have been dark indeed” ; vagrants, squatters, useless 
and idle lives, ruin, and various other judgments would have 
been the result of listening to the Friends. The Archdeacon 
is as determined to protect his country “ against ye horrid 
Quakers,” as was Mr. Biglow’s celebrated ancestor. It is 
impossible to see the rights of the various cases in dispute 
between the Friends and the officials without at least hear- 
ing the Friends’ account of the matter. But there can be no 
doubt that the sudden emancipation of a large slave class is 
a social revolution of the most serious sort, and apt to be 
fraught with the gravest danger. In the United States, 
indeed, emancipation took place under unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, to which many of the temporary bad 
results of the step are attributable. In San Domingo, 


the worst case of all, the results of sudden free- 
dom were so frightful that Toussaint himself had 
to establish a system of compulsory labour under 
severe and even ferocious sanctions. In Russia there 


can be no doubt that the emancipation of the serfs was 
inadequately thought out and provided for. Even in the 
English colonies so wise and unprejudiced an observer as 
Thiers can write in 1841 or 1842 that “ premature emancipa- 
tion has proved a total failure.” Archdeacon Farler seems 
to have tried his best by Labour Bureaus, by increased vigi- 
lance over vagrants, by forbidding the all-night dances in 
which the blacks exhaust themselves—they are allowed to 
dance on Thursday night because Friday is the Sabbath, 
and their exhaustion only makes them observe it the better— 
anu by special arrangements at the various missions, to cope 
with the disorganisation of industry which emancipation 
threatened to produce ; and, except for one failure, when he 
tried to insist that every slave before emancipation should 
be contracted out under authority of the Court to a new 
employer, and was shown by the Quakers to be transgressing 
his powers—with that one exception, he has coped with 
them both ably and successfully. 

The motives that weigh most with Sir A. Hardinge and 
Commissioner Last in adopting their unfortunate attitude, 
appear to be, firstly, a real and praiseworthy reluctance to 
interfere with native customs, especially when they have 
solemnly given their word in a general manner to the people 
of the mainland “that their religion, laws, and customs 
shall continue to be respected, and the religion of Islam 
shall remain the religion of the people.” Secondly, they are 
troubled about finance, and dislike paying compensation to 
slave-owners. Indeed, in one place Mr. Last almost goes so 
far as to say that he would not so much mind “ these people ” 
being freed, if only Government had not to pay for it. 
Thirdly, they are somewhat affected by the ancient and well- 
beloved conservative fallacy that because a certain desirable 
change is difficult and likely to be troublesome, therefore 
we ought first to avoid beginning it till the eleventh hour, 
and secondly, when we must begin, ought to carry it out 
with as little energy and goodwill as possible. 

On the whole, however, this report is as satisfactory as 
the most sanguine student of slavery could hope for. It is 
undoubtedly fortunate that the slaves have not applied for 
freedom all at once; some 4,000 freed men a year is pro- 
bably as much as Zanzibari society can digest. And, thanks 
to the Society of Friends and to public opinion at home, 
the resident officials are properly stimulated towards carrying 
out the Decree. And the mere existence of the Decree is a 
very important thing. As Mr. Burtt says, “ Slavery 7s prac- 
tically abolished when ali the slaves know that freedom can 
be obtained by their taking the trouble to ask for it.” The one 
cardinal rule for us in the management of subject races is 
that the colonists must not be allowed a free hand. It is a 
fact generally established, and admitted by such writers 1s 
Lecky, that the slaves in the English colonies were far 
worse treated than those of the Dutch, French, or Spanish ; 
not, of course, because Englishmen are naturally more cruei 
than other races, but simply because the English colonists 
were allowed a free hand, while the French, Spanish, and 


Dutch were held in leash by their home Governments. There 
is only one danger on the horizon suggested by this paper, 
a sinister proposal, emanating from Mr. Last, for importing 
labourers from the mainland in gangs under contract. This 
plan has long been fashionable in South Africa, and wiil 
probably increase in vogue ; but unless there is supervision, 
and supervision exercised with remarkable courage and good- 
will, there is almost no system of servitude so cruel and so 
demesalising. 





FROM ABROAD. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has just 
rendered what is generally admitted to be the most 
important decision since its creation over one hundred years 
ago. It has decided that the United States lacks none of 
the qualities of a sovereign nation, and that nothing stands 
in the way if the American people choose to found an 
empire. I should like to explain to you the reasoning upon 
which this decision is based, but I am unable to find any 
two lawyers who are agreed with regard to the nature of the 
argument or who will admit that they really understand the 
logic of the Court. Indeed, the opinion of the Court is not 
understoed by at least four of the learned Justices who sit 
upon the bench. The decision was five to four, and the 
four dissenting judges, each in his own way, declared them- 
selves incapable of comprehending the devious and remark- 
able reasoning of the majority. Furthermore, there was 
dissension among the majority Justices. While they agreed 
in their judgment, they were all at odds in their major and 
minor premises, no one being the least satisfied with the 
syllogisms of the others. 

Despite the general inability to understand the Court, 
it is very clear that victory is on the side of the Administra- 
tion. It is established beyond doubt that Congress has the 
right to prescribe such government as it pleases for Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands. We are still in doubt as 
to whether or no those islands are parts of the United States, 
whether the whole Constitution or only some parts of it 
extend to them, whether the people deserve to be called 
citizens of the United States, or what the constitutional and 
inalienable rights of those people are. Those academic 
questions, which have given us much worry during the last 
two years, do not appear to have been settled. Some people 
will tell you that the Constitution does extend to our new 
possessions ex proprio vigore, that is to say, without Act of 
Congress. Others will quote Justice Brown in support of 
the contrary view. ‘The only thing definitely settled by the 
Court’s decision is the right of Congress to impose both 
upon Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands any system of 
taxation and any system of government which their needs 
and those of the United States seem to require. This is, in 
effect, imperialism. Some of our lawyers are still denying it, 
but I see nce way of escaping from the conclusion that the 
United States is, by this opinion, vested with full power of 
colonial expansion in any and every direction. 

Confusion was first caused by the fact that the Court 
gave an opinion in two distinct cases. In the first, known 
as the De Lima case, the Government was defeated. This 
was a suit for the recovery of Customs duties paid upon 
goods imported from Porto Rico into the United States 
shortly after the Treaty of Peace with Spain had been 
ratified, but before Congress had enacted any legislation 
with reference to Porto Rico. During this period Customs 
duties as prescribed in the Dingley Act were levied upon 
goods imported from Porto Rico. The Dingley Act pro- 
vides that duties can be levied only on goods brought in 
from foreign countries, and the Administration contended 
that for the purposes of revenue Porto Rico remained a 
foreign country after the Treaty of Peace. The Court, how- 
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ever, holds that Porto Rico ceased to be a foreign country 
when the Treaty of Peace was ratified, and that, therefore, 
the Dingley rates could not be legally collected on goods 
sent from that country to the United States. This decision, 
which was announced first, was a defeat for the Government, 
and led many people to conclude that the Court was to 
decide all points in line with the opposition. 

But in the Downes case, which related to duties 
collected under a special Act of Congress applying to Porto 
Rico—known as the Foraker Act—the Court supported in 
almost every particular the contentions of the Administra- 
tion. “ Weare of opinion,” said the Court, “ that the island 
of Porto Rico is a territory appurtenant and belonging to 
the United States, but not a part of the United States within 
the revenue clause of the Constitution ; that the Foraker Act 
is constitutional so far as it imposes duties upon imports 
from such islands; and that the plaintiff cannot recover 
back the duties exacted in this case.” Then the Court pro- 
ceeded to show the distinction between the De Lima case 
and the Downes case. In the former, the duties were 
unconstitutional because they were the Dingley duties, 
which are applicable only to goods imported from foreign 
countries ; but in the Downes case the duties collected had 
been levied under an Act of Congress specifically enacted 
with reference to Porto Rico, and that Act is constitutional. 

I will not undertake to give the reasoning in which the 
Court indulges. As was pointed out in the dissenting 
opinion of Chief Justice Fuller, the Court, in its opinion, 
has reversed the judgment of the Supreme Court in the 
famous case of Loughborough versus Blake. In this case 
Chief Justice Marshall, the revered expounder of our Consti- 
tution, declared that the territories were as much a part 
of the United States as any State, and that therefore the 
people of all the territories were under the protecting wing 
of the Constitution as much as the people of the States. 
According to Marshall’s opinion, therefore, Congress has 
no right to levy discriminating taxes upon the people of 
territories, for the Constitution provides that all taxes shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. The Supreme 
Court, in its recent decision, does not deal with the logic 
of Marshall. Not logic, but convenience, seems to have 
swayed the minds of the five judges who made the opinion. 
They admit that the Constitution nowhere expressly gives 
power to the federal Government to establish or maintain 
colonies. ‘They seem to hold that this omission was an 
unintentional oversight, due to the fact that their forefathers 
were not far-sighted enough to foresee the tremendous 
problems of the present day ; but inasmuch as the founders 
of our country meant that the United States should be a 
sovereign nation, they undoubtedly intended that it shouid 
enjoy all the rights of other sovereign nations, including the 
right to hold colonies. It were absurd, reasoned the 
Court, to assume that the United States must treat as a 
possible State every piece of territory which it may happen 
to acquire. By some such argumentum ab inconvenientia, 
the Court arrives at the conclusion that the fate of acquired 
territory is entirely in the hands of Congress. There is in 
the opinion a good deal of talk about the rights of the 
inhabitants of new territory being protected by the Con- 
stitution, but in what way and by what sort of guarantee 
is not made clear. There is much loose talk about the ex- 
tension of certain parts of the Constitution to new territory, 
buc what those elastic parts are nobody knows. In fact, 
the decision seems to make it certain that the Constitution 
does not extend to new territory except by the will of 
Congress. 

I am not competent to discuss the decision in its 
legal aspects. Its basis, I fear, is politics, not law. Surely 
Englishmen ought now to cease wondering how we Ameri- 
cans manage to get on with a written Constitution. Theo- 
retically—nay, constitutionally—our Constitution can be 
changed only by the people, but as a matter of fact our 
Supreme Court, since its interpretations cannot be ques- 
ticned, can do within reasonable limits practically what it 
will with the document. The Court has always had a 
remarkable faculty for adapting the Constitution to the 
needs and temper of the times. The Dred Scott decision 


before the Civil War satisfied the then dominant spirit. An 
income-tax was constitutional when war funds were wanted, 
bvt unconstitutional when the Democrats, temporarily in 
power, sought to increase the tax burden of the rich. The 
greenbacks were first declared not legal tender, but power- 
ful interests wanted full-fledged paper money, and the 
Court reversed its wise declaration. Now we want an 
elastic, expansive, Anglicised Constitution, and the Court, 
though with much painful effort, turns iron into rubber. 
Does it not look as if the Supreme Court were the real 
Constitution of the United States ? 

The status of the Philippines will not be defined until 
next October. It is confidently assumed that the Court will 
uphold the policy of the Government, since it is in accord- 
ance with an Act of Congress. 


FRANKLIN. 
May. 





POETIC SYMBOLISM AND MODERN MUSIC. 


HE theory that music is the perfect art, the ideal to 
which all other arts aspire, because of its complete, 
irreducible fusion of the form and the idea, is one that has 
been made familiar to all of us through Walter Pater’s essay 
on “ The School of Giorgione.” But Pater, I imagine, was 
led to his theory in the first place by reflection upon paint- 
ing rather than poetry, by the contemplation, say, of a land- 
scape whose effect depended upon sheer light and atmo- 
sphere ; and this is precisely the field in which the theory will 
work best. It is when we come to words, with their inter- 
position of more objective suggestions between the pure idea 
and the pure expression, that we feel how much more 
difficult the blending of the two becomes. We are faced by 
the fact that, unlike sheer colour and sheer sound, words 
have an intellectual as well as an emotional significance. 
They are born from, and cling to, both the inner and the 
outer lives of men. Hence poetical work like the drama, 
that deals with life in its concrete aspects, cannot possibly 
attain such perfection of achievement, such intimate blend- 
ing of form and idea, as the poem of pure inward emotion. 
It is probably because this is an age of acute: sensations 
rather than of broad objective outlook that we cultivate the 
smaller, more personal orders of poetry with the most 
success ; and the more clearly we strive to realise our per- 
sonal sensations the more are we compelled to experiment 
with language, in order to blend the feeling with the expres- 
sion, employing the minimum of esthetically superfluous 
matter. 
This is why the modern poets who speculate upon their 
art are irresistibly driven to the analogy with music. “I 
say: a flower!” writes Stéphane Mallarmé (I quote from Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s admirable translation in his essay on 
Mallarmé in “ The Symbolist Movement ”), “ and out of the 
oblivion to which my voice consigns every contour, so far as 
anything save the known calyx, musically rises, idea, and 
exquisite, the one flower absent from all bouquets.” Thet 
is, the poet’s conception of the flower is not this or that par- 
ticular flower, put together in this or that way, but the essen- 
tial flower, the flower fer se; and his aim is to reproduce 
in words precisely this generalised, universal vision of the 
flower. The poem must not be built up by a series of 
external pictures; the words must bring to our brain and 
senses the most intimate and complete suggestion at first 
hand. “The pure work,” says Mallarmé, “ implies the elo- 
cutionary disappearance of the poet, who yields place to the 
words, immobilised by the shock of their inequality ; like an 
actual trail of fire over precious stones, replacing the old 
lyric afflatus or the enthusiastic personal direction of the 
phrase.” The symbolist poet feels, with Wagner, that it is 
only the essence of things that really matters; that the 
roundabont way in which the old dramatie poet, for example, 
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found a means of penetrating us with an emotion, must be 
given up in favour of a more direct communication. Wagner 
held that music was the essential spirit of drama; poetry, 
therefore, had to be made more in the mould of music. 
According to the symbolist, the emotionalised vision is the 
essence of what we call our knowledge of externa! things ; 
therefore this vision itself must be translated, at first hand, 
into words that will, in their very impact upon the emotion, 
spontaneously generate the idea. “The world,” says Mr. 
Symons, “ which we can no longer believe in as the satisfy- 
ing material object it was to our grandparents, becomes 
transfigured with a new life, transfigured with a new light ; 
words which long usage had darkened almost out of recog- 
nition . take fresh lustre. And it is on the lines of that 
spiritualising of the word, that perfecting of form in its 
capacity for allusion and suggestion . that litera- 
ture must now move, if it is in any sense to move forward.” 


The curious feature of the case which I desire to 
point out here is, that while the poets are thus striving to 
assimilate their art to the spirit and the practice of music, 
our modern musicians are making more use than they ever 
did of the spirit and the methods of poetry; so that the 
old ideal of music upon which the symbolist bases his 
esthetics is ceasing to be the absorbing ideal of music itself. 
“Symbolist, Decadent, or Mystic,” says Mallarmé, “the 
schools thus called by themselves, or thus hastily labelled 
by the information-press, adopt, for meeting-place, the point 
of an idealism which (similarly as in fugues, in sonatas) re- 
jects the ‘ natural’ material, and, as brutal, a direct thought 
ordering them, to retain no more than suggestion. To be 
instituted, a relation between images, exact ; and that there- 
from should detach itself a third aspect, fusible and clear, 
offered to the divination. Abolished, the pretension, 
zsthetically an error, despite its dominion over almost all 
the masterpieces, to enclose within the subtle paper vither 
than, for example, the horror of the forest, or the silent 
thunder afloat in the leaves; not the intrinsic, dense wood 
of the trees.” Now, while it is the new poetry that rejects 
the ‘natural’ materials and the concrete thought order- 
ing them, as in fugues and sonatas, it is emphatically the 
old music that holds before itself such an ideal. The new 
music aims at something quite different. Even Wagner, 
quoted of the symbolists, saw that the day of abstract, 
absolute music is over, at all events for the present; and 
that music, if it was to progress, had to have the spirit of 
poetry injected into its veins, and be led according to the 
forms of poetry. The world of the old, classical musician 
—the world upon which the symbolist builds his esthetics 
—was really, as Mallarmé says, one of pure suggestion, a 
pure relation of images. The world of the modern musician 
contains at once something less and something more than 
this. By writing to a programme, as it is usually though some- 
what clumsily styled, the musician gives up part of the ideal 
perfection of the older art, but plays upon a new centre of 
interests within us, more concrete, more external, than those 
of the classical musicians. He is content to surrender, in 
opera and in the symphonic poem, some of the advantages 
of formal perfection possessed by abstract music; but he 
compensates us for this loss by making his art touch more 
closely, more searchingly, the actual world of living men. 


It still remains true that music, where it properly mates 
itself with poetry, achieves its old-time fusion of the form 
and the idea, accomplishing something of that divine per- 
fection towards which Pater’s eyes were turned. Thus, 
adopting for a moment the esthetics of Wagner, we might 
say that Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem “Romeo and 
Juliet” is more perfect than Shakespeare’s play, inasmuch 
as it contains all the broad essential emotions of the drama, 
intensified and made more beautiful, and at the same time 
set free from the mass of “ waste matter” inevitable in the 
verbal exposition. But the important point is that neither 
Tschaikowsky’s work nor a hundred others can ever dis- 
place that of Shakespeare, for the reason that the pure 
emotion of music cannot satisfy all the elements of our 
nature. This is precisely why Wagner’s theory of a fusion 
of all the arts in one is utterly vain. The primitive sensa- 


tions of man, like those of the animal, were expressed in 
mere sounds, imperfectly differentiated. As his brain and 
nervous system developed, these sounds became subtilised 
into a language. New needs are born within him, and the 
new needs demanded a new expression. Roughly speak- 
ing, this is the psychological key to the history of the diver- 
gence of poetry from music ; and the defect of theories such 
as those of Wagner and Walter Pater is that they fix upon 
one of the points in which music greatly surpasses speech, 
and lose sight of the various ways in which poetry gives us 
a satisfaction wholly impossible to music. 

The symbolist, again, when he holds up as the type of 
perfect art the absolute music of the fugue and the sonata, 
fails to recognise that these were the forms most propitious 
to music in its infancy, but not so well suited to a maturer 
age. To state the contrast broadly, the older music was quite 
independent of poetry, the new music finds further and fur- 
ther stimulus in it. So that while the most highly sensitive 
poetic minds are now looking towards abstract music for 
guidance, the most progressive musical minds are moving 
away from this kind of music, to a closer association with 
poetry, with the world of the concrete. And they are doing 
this in a way that will soon carry them past Mallarmé’s 
position. “It is not,” he writes, “in elementary sonorities 
of brass, strings, wood, unquestionably, but in the intel- 
lectual word at its utmost, that, fully and evidently, we should 
find, drawing to itself all the correspondences of the uni- 
verse, the supreme Music.” Well, one of the lines along 
which music is developing most rapidly is precisely this 
which Mallarmé so deprecates. The older musicians really 
knew very little of the “ sonorities of brass, strings, wood ” ; 
that is, their music was a system of ideal relations between 
abstract conceptions, and so not greatly dependent upon 
those colour-elements in sound which suggest an external 
universe. One of the main reasons of the modern passion 
for programme music is precisely this, that composers have 
found the orchestra to contain infinite possibilities of colour, 
thus lending itself to a closer poetical and pictorial associa- 
tion with the outer world than Bach or Mozart or Beethoven 
ever dreamed of. The sonorities which Mallarmé calls 
“elementary,” in comparison with “the _ intellectual 
word,” are really of the highest psychological com- 
plexity in certain modern compositions. Take an 
extreme example. The drum is not usually looked 
upon as a very intellectual instrument; and used, 
as it so frequently is, for mere percussion, it is 
decidedly elementary in its sonority. But that long itera- 
tion of the one drum-note in the second movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Pathetic Symphony is an effect in which the 
appeal to the sensations and the appeal to the intellect are 
curiously blended. It is not merely a persistent beating of 
the drum ; it is an expressive part of a philosophy of wear:- 
ness and despair. Anyone familiar with modern orchestral 
music will be able to call to mind a number of similar cases, 
in which the tone-colours of the various instruments are used 
to suggest all kinds of external things—not in the crude and 
simple style of the ancients, but with a psychological as weil 
a> a pictorial interest. Music, in fact, is becoming in its 
latest developments less abstract and more concrete. The 
curious phenomenon is, as I have said, that while the poets 
are trying to write in the spirit of music, the musicians are 
trying to write in the spirit of poetry. And the explanation 
seems to be simply this, that symbolist poetry and pro- 
gramme music are only the return of the arts to fields they 
once occupied, but left in order to cultivate easier soil. The 
earliest musical instincts of mankind embraced both abstract 
and poetic music; but it was necessary that the former 
should be brought to perfection before the latter could find 
an adequate tongue. In the same way, symbolism has 
always been inherent in spoken language, though it is only 
now, after the partial exhaustion of other modes of expres- 
sion, that poets find it a capable and satisfying instrument. 
The strangeness of the present situation lies in this fact, 
that each art fancies it has grasped the soul of the other 
just at the moment when that other soul is leaving the body 
it has so long occupied and made so beautiful. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF ONCE MORE.* 


HEN first Mlle. Bashkirtseff’s Diary was 
published, a great many foolish and some 
rather brutal things were said about her. The gushing 
literary snob (to adopt the French extension of our 
word to the jackals of intellectual fashion) no less than 
the valetudinarian critic who is obsessed with an in- 
tolerant suspicion of unwholesomeness in all he reads, 
fastened upon the notion that the Russian art student 
was something at once abnormal and symptomatic; and 
herconfidences became the text for innumerable disquisi- 
tions on the Slav soul, the revolt of the daughters, the 
martyrdom of artists, the decline of modesty, and the 
evils of ‘‘ morbid introspection.” A dozen years have 
passed, and itis easier for those who have not forgotten 
all about Marie Bashkirtseff to take a simpler, a less 
pathological, view of that curious and very pitiful 
figure. 

She was brilliantly endowed; she was a spoilt 
child, and yet a neglected one; she grew up under 
the feverish conditions of cosmopolitan homelessness ; 
she died young, slowly and consciously, while still in 
love with life; apart from what may be called excep- 
tional in these circumstances, Marie Bashkirtseff 
seems, so far from being abnormal, to represent a type 
as common in one age as another, in one race as 
another,.in one sex as the other. There are children 
whose intelligence is ripe long before their character 
develops—whose very quickness to assimilate postures 
and formulas unwarranted by their experience delays 
the growth of their moral individuality, and who are 
the first or the exclusive, because the readiest, puppets 
of their own imaginations. Such was Marie Bashkirt- 
seff. What was most precocious in her was not her 
emotions, but her vocabulary, which, thanks to a pre- 
mature familiarity with romantic literature, continually 
imposes on the unwary reader. She was her own dupe, 
always mistaking ambition for vocation and curiosity 
for passion, incapable, until near the end of her short life, 
of distinguishing what she felt from what her wavering 
dramatic ideals persuaded her to assume ; but she wrote 
with the confidence of maturity, and thus admirers and 
detractors alike forget to think of the writer as a 
growing girl. 

One cannot help believing that many people called 
Marie Bashkirtseff morbid simply because in her the 
distemper of adolescence found a voice to complain with. 
From that fever of inconsequent and conflicting 
energies, of self-pity and self-absorption, most of us 
live long enough to recover; she did not; and it is 
vain to guess how time would have dealt with Marie 
Bashkirtseff, concentrating her interests, chastening 
her aspirations, maturing her talents, and, perhaps, 
persuading her to destroy this unique and conscientious 
record. 

Théophile Gautier used to express his disbelief in 
the untimely extinction of genius by a grim paradox: 


-**Il n’y a que les bourgeois qui crévent.” Perhaps, 


after all, Marie Bashkirtseff has left us all that she 
could have left if she had died of old age. Is it certain 
that she had outgrown the instability, the impartiality 
of her earlier ambitions? To be a great painter was 
only the last of a series : there was no irresistible voca- 
tion, and even in the final stage a more exclusive love 
for her art struggles tragically with a smouldering 
desire for mere incense. 

A London publisher has just issued a little book of 
Further Memoirs. These fresh pages from the 
Diary can add nothing to the general impression, and 
are, indeed, not always perfectly intelligible- without 





* THE FURTHER MEmoirs OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Illustrated. 
London: Grant Richards. 1901. 5s. 


reference to the latter part of the original publica- 
tio, more especially as the translation is particularly 
slovenly. The fascination of Jules Bastien-Lepage, 
her dresses, her projects, the disappointment over the 
Salon medal, the progress of her fatal malady, are the 
subjects; the paragraphs are often fragmentary, and 
there is no such really fine writing as the first volumes 
contained—the narrative of her journeys in Spain and 
in Russia, for instance, and some passages concerned 
with the theory of her art. But the correspondence with 
Guy de Maupassant, which follows, deserves to be read. 
Marie’s letters, all but one, were published with the 
rest of her correspondence; but the novelist’s replies 
are now printed for the first time. 

Perhaps nothing that we know of Mlle. Bashkirtseff 
is sO ingenuously youthful as her repeated endeavours to 
correspond with famous writers. She seems to have 
failed in every case except this ; and the correspondence 
with Maupassant ends in recrimination. Nothing is 
commoner than for a reader to flatter himself with 
the thought of a spiritual affinity to a favourite 
author, and the vague hope of a personal friend- 
ship. One must be very young to take the obvious 
course. Life is short: it is waste of time to 
frequent a hundred shallow and commonplace acquain- 
tances, when the courage to declare our sympathies 
may make a man of genius our: friend. But most of 
us are afraid of being snubbed, and we do not disturb 
the object of our admiration. Marie Bashkirtseff was 
incorrigibly young. She asked Dumas //s to meet her, 
and give her advice on a matter of moment ; he seems 
to have had too much discretion, for she reproached 
him with being ‘‘ bourgeois en particulier.”” She wrote 
to Edmond de Goncourt, and offered him her diary as 
a ‘*human document.” She wrote also to M. Zola, 
and spoke of ‘‘ le réve impossible d’une amitié par lettres 
avec vous,” and twice to M. Sully-Prudhomme in the 
same sense. 

It is easy to imagine that Guy de Maupassant, 
with his insatiable and adventurous curiosity about 
human types, was less prudent than his compeers. He 
had, of course, had abundant practice in this sort of 
blindfold duelling, but he could not resist the mysterious 
attraction of the young artist’s half-bantering offer to 
become ‘‘ the confidante of his fine spirit.” He sent a 
matter-of-fact and procrastinating answer, taking care 
to inform her that she was only one among threescore 
would-be confidantes : 

“When they are willing to show themselves and make 
acquaintance, as in the world of simple bourgeois, rela- 
tions of friendship and confidence can be established; if 


not, why neglect the charming friends one knows fora friend 
who may be charming, but is unknown ?” 


This letter drew another, in which Mlle. Bashkirtseff 
expressed ‘‘the wish to prove to you some day that I 
did not deserve to be treated as No. 61.” 

Maupassant was at heart too little of a cynic to 
let things step here. He penned an extremely witty 
request for a fair exchange of confidences. His own 
are the purest /umséerie. 


“JT have not a halfp’orth of poetry. I take everything 
with indifference, and if pass two-thirds of my time in pro- 
found boredom. I occupy the third in writing lines that I 
sell as dear as possible, distressing myself at being obliged 
to ply this abominable trade, which has brought me the 
honour of being distinguished—morally—by you.” 


His correspondent was intelligent enough to see the 
motive of a posture well calculated to deter the senti- 
mentalism of a blue-stocking. 


“ You take me for a bourgeoise who takes you for a poet,” 


she answered; and at the bottom of a. letter full of 
literary allusions she sketched. an imaginary Maupas- 
sant, phlegmatic, and corpulent. The novelist was 
possibly a little annoyed, his revenge was. to- pretend 
that he had discovered his correspondent’scharacter—an 
old usher ina boys’’school. The notion amused her ; she 
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signed her next letter ‘‘Savantin, Joseph,” and under 
this disguise allowed herself some plainer speaking than 
was quite prudent. Maupassant seized the opportunity 
to satisfy his curiosity. He addressed her with a 
familiarity that would have wounded one type of 
anonymous correspondent, but could not have 
surprised another. Evidently we have not the full text 
(this is not a complaint), since in her reply Mlle. 
Bashkirtseff refers to his fifth letter at a stage when 
we can only account for four; but she was compelled to 
drop the attitude, and to express a real indignation, 
though a sense of humour made her end her letter 
thus: 


“Tf you have them still, return me my autographs; as for 
yours, I have already sold them in America at an insane 


price.” 
Maupassant was a gentleman. He apologised 
frankly, and explained that his rudeness was a 


stratagem of self-defence against the impertinence of a 
mask. She wrote again and forgave him; two more 
letters passed, and so ends a correspondence that may 
rank at least asa minor curiosity of literature, for one 
cannot help being interested in the ingenious artifice and 
involuntary candour that lend a certain fascination to 
this pretty conflict between a man of genius anda young 
woman with rare gifts and a great temperament. The 
editor of this little book has misjudged one combatant 
grotesquely. He bids us 
“Distinguish clearly between the precocious but pure- 
minded, it morbid, Kussian and the really decadent French- 
man, the feverishly active, ambitious, and adventurous girl, 
and the man for whom ‘everything is divided into bore- 
dom, farce, and misery,’ everything is sunk in an utter 
weariness which she cannot understand.” 

Maupassant ended in a madhouse; he worked at 
high pressure until his brain gave way. But ‘‘ deca- 
dent” is indeed a strange epithet for the full-blooded 
sportsman, the singularly robust and humane spectator 
of life, the only too prolific and vivacious author of 
Notre Ceur and Boule de Sutf. 

F. Y. E. 





BRITISH ART AT GLASGOW. 


F our artistic sins could be brought home to us by re- 
miniscences of artistic virtues that have been, several 

of the London art-exhibitions of this year would have per- 
formed a great and notable service to mankind. Educa- 
tionally, perhaps, the most valuable service has been ren- 
dered by the old Spanish pictures at the Guildhall or the 
new print-room at the British Museum; but we are not 
thinking so much of these as of the art productions of the 
past century, examples of which have lately been showered 
upon us in vast profusion. During the winter Burlington 
House gave us selections from British masters deceased 
since 1850, whilst centuries and half-centuries of British 
water-colours, culled apparently from a quite inexhaustible 
supply, have been placed on view by the many art-caterers 
for the West End. In fact, the British painters of a cen- 
tury have been paraded with a so truly British thoroughness 
that we were beginning to grow a little tired of them, re- 
taining only a profound conviction that their number was 
illimitable, and a dim suspicion that a great many were only 
good and instructive because they were native-born. From 
such unworthy thoughts as the last the collection of British 
art at Glasgow does much to redeem us ; we find once more 
in our own school the valuable object-lessons that the past 
affords. Here, too, the art is principally that of the last 
century, but its infinite variety makes it less of a reminis- 
cence than a revelation. We see the artistic century in its 
entirety. The dead are next door to the living, and the 
old and effete amongst the latter are mingled with the young 
and vigorous. North and South of the Tweed are impar- 


tially represented. Oil paintings and water-colours are 
supplemented by sculpture in the corridors and the spacious 
Central Hall, miniatures, black and white and various other 
art-objects. One has, moreover, the chance of comparing 
all and sundry British with some admirable examples of 
contemporary foreign schools. Photographs even are in- 
cluded. We should hesitate to call them art, but they are 
here all the same; honoured, too, by a gallery to them- 
selves on the ground floor of the fine stone building which 
is henceforth to hold the Second City’s artistic treasure. 

Their surroundings and arrangement have everything to 
do with the attractiveness of pictures and plastic art, and 
for this reason, partly, there is to our eyes a freshness about 
the Glasgow collection which no amount of familiarity with 
its individual contents can destroy. We can look at what 
is already well known through new and cleaner spectacles ; 
perchance we even find new beauties in the beautiful. The 
most recent Academy works which a year ago tired us by 
their insufferable assertiveness affect us now with a sensa- 
tion of pleasant acquaintance happily renewed. Such is 
the influence of externals. Thus Mr. Abbey’s immense 

Trial of Queen Katharine,” the decorative reds of which 
were potent enough to warm the entire second gallery at 
Burlington House, appears by the hangers’ exercise of 
thought to take its place quietly and naturally in the centre 
of a small landscape “onstellation. Sir Edward Poynter's 

Portrait of Mrs. Murray Guthrie” arouses, perhaps, less 
pleasant memories, but we are glad to welcome once more 
such works of the near past as Mr. Waterhouse’s “ The Lady 
of Shalott,” Mr. East’s beautiful “The May Moon,” Mr. 
Dicksee’s sombre “The Passing of Arthur,” and in the 
sculpture section Mr. Swan’s “ Lioness Drinking” and Mr. 
W. R. Colton’s “The Girdle” and “The Image-finder.” 
But the work that makes the most imposing display in the 
Glasgow galleries is that of the dead masters; there is, 
indeed, so much of it that one has difficulty in selecting any 
as more noticeable than the rest. To the connoisseurs, for 
instance, the Turners and the Coxes, the De Wints, the 
Sanbys, and the more archaic specimens of British water- 
colour art will prove a never-ending joy, whilst others will 
prefer the greater modernity of a Leighton or a Millais, and 
others again will rest content with the music of a George 
Mason or the romantic drama of a John Pettie. There is 
something to gratify every individual taste, and much to 
please us all. 

Several important pictures of the English school, 
notably A. W. Hunt’s “ Morning Mists, Loch Maree,” J. F. 
Lewis’s “ Coptic Patriarch’s House, Cairo.” Albert Moore’s 
“ A Summer’s Night,” Sir John Gilbert’s “ Ego et Rex Meus,” 
and George Mason’s “The Gander,” were exhibited at 
Burlington House last winter and need no further mention. 
A few of the Paris pictures have also found their way to 
Glasgow. We notice, in addition, Lord Leighton’s 
“ Hercules Wrestling with Death for the Body of Alcestis,” 
a large picture of decorative composition and rich colour ; 
the latter is less sensuous than that which characterised the 
artist’s last period, and shows perhaps a more desirable 
restraint. The pre-Raphaelite epoch of Sir John Millais is 
vividly recalled by his “ Christ in the House of His Parents ” 
(“ The Carpenter’s Shop”) ; humanistic, this, to an extent 
that does much to explain the artist’s lack of sympathy with 
the sect to which he temporarily tied himself. Precise in 
detail, simple in its arrangement of pure red and orange, 
green and ultramarine, this beautiful tale of the boy. with the 
gashed hand has a mundane as well as a symbolic sentiment. 
For hardness of outline the picture should be compared to 
the same artist’s “ Lorenzo and Isabella,” a feast scene the 
formality of which appears to have been directly inspired 
by the primitives, and yet again with the broader manner and 
higher realism of “The Black Brunswicker” and “The 
Escape of a Heretic.” We are reminded that the pre- 
Raphaelite brigade is represented here in even greater force 
than at the Academy’s winter exhibition, when the Rossettis, 
the Burne-Jones’s, and the Ford Madox Browns aroused a 
good deal of ironical comment at the expense of an institu- 
tion to which, during their lifetime, these painters were as 
refractory children. At Glasgow a whole screen in one of 
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the water-colour rooms is devoted to the work of the above- 
named, and for oil paintings we find also Ford Madox 
Brown’s “ Work,” Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s “ Danae, or the 
Tower of Brass,” and Rossetti’s gorgeous “ Mariana.” To 
point an elaborate satire on a Parliamentary election, to 
paint, one may say, the social gulf, wider even than that of 
the present time, that lay between the candidate and his 
constituents, seems to have been the motive of Ford Madox 
Brown in the picture we have named, but one must admit 
that his archaic mind was better bestowed on episodes from 
the Middle Ages; the deadness of his method should at 
least have been confined to events long dead. Burne- 
Jones’s “ Danae” is at least Burne-Jones in subject as 
well as treatment. \Rossetti’s “Mariana” has at 
least the abstract spirit as well as the poetry and 
the colour of Rossetti. Let us turn to some- 
thing else. Some early and sather indifferent examples of 
Millais may be passed with a reference to the chalkiness of 
their flesh-tints ; so, likewise, one need hardly stop for the 
classical essays of William Etty, who was one of the worst 
sinners of the “Grand Style.” In the rich and rather fas- 
cinating but poorly composed “The Hawthorn Gatherers ” 
of Paul Falconer Poole we recall the painter of the 
“Decameron,” and in E. M. Ward’s “ The Last Sleep of 
Argyle,” we have an edition of the larger picture of that 
name. ‘Texture-painting in both versions of the last has 
been brought to a pitch of consummate dexterity, though 
for some reason the smaller work is much better preserved. 


We have already referred to the wealth of English 
landscape in the water-colour section, and as regards oil- 
painting the representation of the same is hardly less ade- 

uate. The most important of the Constables seems to be 
the “ Opening of the Lock”; yet, breezy and atmospheric 
as this example of a great master is, the red-waistcoated 
figure in the very centre rather spoils its perfect unity. Then 
the seascapes of Henry Moore, salt and tumultuous as Mr. 
Napier Hemy’s, a specimen of Millais landscape in “ Chill 
October,” the “ Pangbourne ” of Vicat Cole, with its orange- 
yellow sunset, and the dangerously Turneresque “ Villa 
Lucullus” of W. L. Leitch are amongst those that give us 
pause before we pass to the Scottish painters. Perhaps, for 
fear of making the distinction too emphatic, we 
should call them the Scottish-born painters. A 
fine Raeburn in the “ William Ferguson of Kilrie,” 
the face of a young man set against an arch of light 
and painted with the subtlest light and shade, a famous 
Wilkie in the “ Village Politicians,” and some Constable- 
cum-Hobbema landscapes from Alexander Fraser, are 
amongst the first we see. Elsewhere Sir David Macnee’s 
virile portrait of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, and several small 
but excellent figure-subjects by John Pettie help to make the 
collection of old Scots masters thoroughly representative. 
Nor must one forget one interior in the second of these 
galleries, entitled “ The Staircase, Links House, Montrose,” 
by Geo. Paul Chalmers ; the man with his face in shadow 
descending the stairs is a sombrely eloquent figure, and the 
free handling of the whole has much of that spontaneous 
freshness which the better work of the modern Glasgow 
school conveys. We must admit at this point that the dis- 
play by modern Scottish artists disappointed us a little. It 
contains, indeed, plenty of contrast, as a comparison between 
the pre-Raphaelite realism of Sir J. Noel Paton and the 
deeper methods of a Guthrie or a Macaulay Stevenson can 
prove. But we have seen better work from both the latter 
artists, and Mr. Arthur Melville’s water-colours here were 
hardly worth crossing the border to look at, whilst Mr. 
Lavery is even less adequately represented. On the other 
hand, the “ Over the Harbour Bar” of Mr. McTaggart, a 
light-toned study of rowing-boats, full of tender colour and 
forceful action, and Mr. E. Hornel’s fanciful impasto figure- 
subject, entitled “ Maytime,” would at any rate suffice to give 
the casual student an idea of the strength that*lurks in the 
shadow of this northern school. And for a further consola- 
tion—though not from the Glasgow school—we have two 
fine Whistlers. The first of these, called with customary 
waywardness “ The Fur Jacket,” is a full-length portrait of 
a girl, in which the fur is the least obvious feature of any, 


so faintly is it indicated. The witchery of the thing is 
undeniable nevertheless. | Out of a sombre scheme of 
black and brown the face, so dainty in its drawing, so sweet 
in its expression, so perfect in its colour harmony with the 
surroundings, looks as might the fleeting embodiment of a 
spirit, and one is almost afraid to go near or linger before it 
lest it should suddenly vanish and leave one gaping at an 
empty background. Picture the evanescent quality of some 
of his dainty pencil sketches—of which, by the way, there 
are several in the black and white room downstairs— 
imagine it glorified a thousand times by inimitable subtleties 
of tone, and you will glean something of this picture’s fasci- 
nation. The Whistler of the decorative “ The Princesse du 
Pays de la Porcelaine ” (the title is strictly according to the 
catalogue), a graceful Japanese lady with long black hair 
and lips of red coral, clad in robes of salmon pink and 
dullish grey, has an undoubted power, but it is not that of his 
maturity which sooner or later everybody comes to love. 

Thus, with no space in which to deal with British black 
and white, and with a general sense of scant justice done 
where we have tried to do it, we must leave the British pic- 
tures to the consideration of those who are content to be- 
lieve from us that the Glasgow exhibition is in every way a 
notable one. Ina future article we hope to deal, though of 
necessity not fully, with the foreign section of this very 
unique collection. Unique it certainly is in point of size, 
and, taken altogether, in its variety also. There may exist 
some little disproportion; there may have been errors of 
omission and commission in organisation; even so the 
result is marvellously satisfactory. In these days, when 
Art is the abject slave rather than the handmaiden of 
Comnierce, an artistic output like this in an ultra-commer- 
cial city like Glasgow carries with it a new promise and a 
new hope. The galleries, we are told, have been built with 
the money derived from the last Glasgow Exhibition. It 
could not have been devoted to a better purpose, nor could 
the building’s inauguration have been celebrated in a 
happier manner. 

F, J. M. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE change in Money market conditions since the 
lowering of the Bank rate has been almost 
pantomimic. Funds have been going a-begging for 
employment from day to day at 3} to1 percent. Dis- 
count rates have fallen in response to a further reduction 
of the official quotation to 3 per cent. The sudden 
establishment of extreme ease in the place of recurring 
stringency forms a good illustration of the important part 
played by sentiment in money matters, since the actual 
position has not heen materially modified. There is this 
at least to be said in explanation of the improvement, 
that the Government has ceased to fidget the market 
by the hand-to-mouth finance which has hitherto. caused 
such disturbance. The payments for the sixty millions 
Consols issue, extending to the end of the year, can be 
readily arranged for before maturity, and will probably 
be met from time to time without difficulty. It is the 
unexpected that causes complications. The generally 
easy conditions of foreign markets form another 
favourable feature in the outlook. Money is so mobile 
nowadays that floating capital seeks employment 
wherever the best terms can be obtained. Hence 
the large amount of French money employed here in 
the purchase of Government and commercial paper, 
and no disposition is yet shown to withdraw these 
funds. At the same time, home demands for accommo- 
dation are on a smaller scale. Trade is undoubtedly 
slackening—the usual reaction after the unhealthy 
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stimulus of war—and lower prices for coal and other 
commodities call for less money to carry on the leading 
industries and manufactures With all these reasons, 
however, for lower rates there can be no certainty of 
permanent ease while hostilities in South Africa 
continue. 

Easier money facilitated the fortnightly settlement 
on the Stock Exchange, the account, moreover, having 
been on the whole favourable to speculators. A con- 
siderable recovery had been established in American 
Railroad securities, which have now about reached the 
level at which they stood prior to the Northern Pacific 
complications. The Mining market also has been 
firmer under the stimulus of a resumption of crushing 
operations on several of the Rand properties. A 
further decline in several home railway stocks, though 
unpleasant to actual holders, has been profitable to 
professional operators, and, altogether, the ‘‘ House” 
is in fairly good spirits, though complaint is heard 
that business generally is at a low ebb. 

The most important financial event of the week 
has been the announcement from Buenos Ayres that 
the long-discussed Unification Scheme for Argentine 
indebtedness has been formulated and presented to 
Congress. A consolidated loan of 435 millions of 
dollars, or 487,000,000 sterling, in Four per Cent. 
Fifty-year bonds, with 4 per cent. sinking fund, is pro- 
posed to be created for the conversion of all outstand- 
ing obligations of the Republic. The terms on which 
the various issues are to be brought in are not yet 
announced, discretion in this matter, it is understood, 
being left in the hands of ‘‘ the syndicate” in Europe 
to be charged with the carriage of the scheme. The 
existing Five and Six per Cent. Prior issues must be, of 
course, paid off, or their holders offered a sufficient 
amount of the new loan to induce conversion. 
The Four per Cent. bonds already created in redemp- 
tion of railway and other obligations, and which 
will form part of a large and readily marketable 
issue, may thus be considered a fairly good specu- 
lative investment, and have already shown an 
advance to 70 per cent. and upwards. The recovery 
thus illustrated in the position of the country since 
the crisis which brought about the Baring collapse is 
highly creditable both to the Government and to their 
European financial advisers. A fair measure of pros- 
perity has been restored by the gradual and natural 
influence of a highly fertile soil and the due encou- 
ragement of immigration of the proper description. 
The Budget equilibrium and the steadiness of 
the gold premium, in which latter speculation is 
now practically extinct, alike show that the 
time is opportune for placing the finances of the 
country on a basis commensurate with its acknow- 
ledged resources. There has been some speculation 
based upon the assumption that the Cedulas or Land 
Mortgage bonds will be brought into the scheme. So 
far as the National issues of these securities are con- 
cerned, in which the State banks are interested, this 
will no doubt be done, but there is no authority yet 
apparent for the belief that responsibility for the Pro- 
vincial issues, the creation of which was in some cases 
accompanied by notorious scandals, will be assumed 
by the Central Government. 

Whatever may be the military and political con- 
siderations involved in the report of the Transvaal 
Concessions Committee, there can be no doubt that the 
conclusions come to will add immensely to the ill- 
feeling already prevalent on the continent with reference 
to British action in South Africa. Pockets are here 
concerned as well as sentiments. Apart from mining 
interests, which may be considered as cosmopolitan, and 
wherever Government influence could be exercised, 
foreign capital was preferred by the Administration at 
Pretoria, and large losses, or at least the suspension of 
large profits, will result to German and Dutch capitalists 
and investors if the recommendations of the Committee 


be adopted in their entirety. The railway from the 
frontier to Johannesburg, it is true, was built by, or 
through the aid of, the Cape Government, but the 
advances made for the purpose were speedily repaid, and 
the whole system transferred to a Dutch organisation, 
the Government having a partnership in the profits. 
It is to be hoped that the question of compensation 
of foreign interests will be dealt with in a just 
and statesmanlike manner, but it must be remembered 
that the questions involved are much complicated by 
the ill-feeling especially concentrated in these con- 
cessions. The employés were almost to a man Germans 
or Hollanders, who, unfortunately, in many cases con- 
sidered that their maintenance of office was conditional 
on embittering the feeling between Briton and Boer; and 
most tormer residents in the Transvaal have stories to 
tell of injuries and insults at the hands of officials for 
which the Government was only indirectly responsible. 
The dynamite monopoly was doubtless corrupt, and 
reprehensible as diverting to individuals what might 
have been a source of revenue to the State, and no 
sympathy need be wasted over its abolition. The 
railway interests stand on another footing, and should 





be judged, as far as possible, free from past 
animosities, 
E. R. McD, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE STATISTICS OF MORTALITY 
JOHANNESBURG CAMP. 


IN THE 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir,—The statistics published by the Daily News on 
the 12th instant, of the mortality among children in the 
camp on the racecourse at Johannesburg, are appalling ; 
and instant steps should be taken to verify or disprove their 
accuracy. I am told that, while visitations of the camp at 
Bloemfontein and some other places has been allowed, per- 
mission to inspect the camp at Johannesburg has hitherto 
been persistently refused. Yet such inspection, and by 
skilled observers, is urgently called for. Having spent more 
than twenty years of my life as a medical inspector of public 
institutions, I can assert from personal knowledge that 
there is no surer mode of promoting infant mortality than 
massing children in large institutions, unless the greatest 
care be exercised. There are cynics among the Cape 
“loyalists” who would look on this result with something 
more than equanimity. No one for a moment accuses Lord 
Kitchener of wishing to play the Herod. But officials in 
times of stress have a way of turning their deaf ear and their 
blind eye to matters to which it is inconvenient to attend ; 
and unless we look to it, the war against women and children 
may drag us down to blacker depths than we have reached 
yet. 

I remain, Sir, 


Folkestone. J. H. Bripces. 


IRELAND AND THE AGRICULTURAL RATES ACTS 
RENEWAL BILL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am glad to observe in the Séandard's “ Parlia- 
mentary Notes” that “the Rating Bill will be obstructed by 
the Radicals in every way which the rules of the House 
permit.” The Saffron Walden election has shown that 
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the Liberal members for agricultural constitutencies have 
nothing to fear from opposing the bill. They have Mr. 
Ashton’s suggested substitution of a division of rural rates 
between the owner and the occupier to fall back upon, and 
they have liberal reform of the land laws in the interests of 
the farmer and the peasant to set against these clumsy and 
ill-constructed grants-in-aid of landlords. 

But I have heard it said—and the statement illustrates 
the mystery which envelopes the whole subject of rating— 
that the Irish (Nationalist) Members will not oppose the 
renewal of the Acts since Ireland is a purely agricultural 
country. I venture to say that not only the Nationalists but 
also probably the Orangemen will vote and co-operate vigor- 
ously with the Liberal party. Permit me to explain the point. 
There are in existence five “ Agricultural Dole” Acts, passed 
in the following order : 

1. Agricultural Rates (England) Act, 1896, 59 and 60 Vict., 
c. 16. 

2. Agricultural Rates, &c. (Scotland) Act, 1896, 59 and 60 
Vict., c. 37. 

3. Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, 61 and 62 Vict., 
Cc. 41. 

4. Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1898, 61 and 
62 Vict., c. 56. 

5. Tithe Rent Charge (Rates) Act, 1899, 62 and 63 Vict., 
c. 17. 
Now the two first and the two last of these Acts stand, 
and will fall, together. They terminate with the parent 
Act (39 and 60 Vict., c. 16). “The general intention of the 
Agricultural Rates (England) Act,” as stated by Lord 
Justice Smith last year in the case of Lancashire Asvlums 
Board v. Manchester Corporation, “is to take off from 
occupiers of agricultural lands one half of their rates for 
a period of five years.” In other words, the Agricultural Rates 
Acts for England and Scotland and the Tithe Rent Charge 
Rates Act [see sec. 2 (ii.)] will all expire unless renewed on 
March 31 next. The annual amount of these four grants 
— out of the pockets of the taxpayers of England, Wales, 

cotland, and Ireland to certain privileged ratepayers of 
England, Wales, and Scotland is £1,715,000, which repre- 
sents a capital sum of 50 millions withdrawn from industry, 
and would suffice to endow every year four commercial 
universities of the Birmingham type’ The annual burden 
imposed upon Irish taxpayers by these four grants-in-aid is 
about £180,000; and, as they get absolutely nothing in 
return, itis reasonable to suppose that every Irish member 
who desires to be returned at the next election, whatever 
his party colour, will do his best to contest their renewal ; 
for by so doing he will, if successful, have done something 
to redress the serious financial and fiscal grievance under 
which, in the opinion of all Irishmen and most economists, 
the Sister Kingdom is at present suffering. 

The grant to Irish landlords under the Irish Local 
Government Act of 1898 is not temporary, and, of course, no 
renewal bill, such as that which Mr. Balfour promises in the 
other cases, is required. It will probably continue undis- 
turbed a little longer, until, in fact, the next Home Rule 
Bill makes a final adjustment of the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Yours, &c., 
F. W. Hirst. 

Temple, June 12. 


JOHN BULL’S SUGAR BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—I was very glad to see Mr. H. de R. Walker’s 
spirited defence of the British West Indiés, in reply to your 
editorial remarks on Mr. Heneage’s letter in your issue of 
May 25. The mother (? step) country consumes annually 
1,626,000 tons of sugar, of which only 4°3_ per cent. comes 
from our colonies, therefore if the British West Indies take 
4°3 percent. of their supplies from this country, they are 
doing as much for us as we do for them; but they do a 
great deal more. 

The United States are much nearer the West Indian 
islands, and these “grateful colonists” utilise American 
goods, as the States, unlike Great Britain, nurses the market, 
knows the value of the trade, and the superiority of the 
sugar, and is thus beginning to take what should be a 
British industry. 

The West Indies want no doles, and these would be 
quite unnecessary if the cane sugar industry was sup- 
ported ; Barbadoes in times gone by contributed £1,000,000 
towards Great Britain’s war expenses, and would do so 
again provided they were fairly treated. In The Speaker 
May 4, Mr. Cox, secretary of that obsolete institution the 


Cobden Club, says: “The moment the free course of trade 
is checked in the case of a raw material like sugar, it be- 
comes impossible to prevent fiscal favouritism for particular 
industries.” I quite agree the confectioners had a good time 
of it. The bounties have interfered with the course of free 
trade to such an extent that it is unprofitable for British 
subjects to manufacture sugar, whilst on the continent over 
6,000,000 tons of beet are to be produced this year, 
which the countries of origin are unable from the high 
price there to consume, and the bounty is the profit. British 
subjects are thus shut out of British markets, and the 
loyalism of the West Indies under the cireumstances is 
most remarkable. Long may it continue; but if you want 
gratitude as well as loyalism you must abolish the bounty 
boa-constrictor which fetters the life of the West Indies. 
Your obedient servant, 


C. R. Harris, Captain R.N. 
June 11, 1901. 


[We entirely adhere to our former position, which 
Captain Harris will be able to understand better if he will 
read the late Lord Farrer’s contributions (printed by the 
Cobden Club) on the subject of the sugar bounties.— 
Ed. Speaker} 


“PATRIOTISM AND ETHICS.” 


To the Editor op THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—“ Patriotism is nationally that which egoism is 
individually—has, in fact, the same root; and along with 
kindred benefits, brings kindred evils.” This dictum of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer sums up, from the point of view of modern 
science, the whole psychology and ethics of the question. 
We now understand how the natural self-assertion of the 
individual develops, first into the self-assertion of the 
family, and thence into the self-assertion of the nation, 
which is called patriotism. 

All three types of egoism are necessary, and, within due 
limits, admirable ; but all are degraded by the excess which 
has no consideration for the feelings and the rights of other 
individuals, of other families, and of other nations. 

Such an explanation comes almost as a truism to those 
who reflect; but the “ Jingoes,” carried away by the first 
promptings of a primitive instinct, do not, unfortunately, 
stop to reflect. hat one who invariably acts upon the 
maxim “Myself, right or wrong,” is an egoistic criminal, 
they readily admit, but when they themselves proceed to 
act upon the parallel maxim “ Our country, right or wrong,” 
they fancy they must be altruistic heroes. Accordingly, 
they do not hesitate to annex even civilised States by force 
and call it Imperialism. At the same time they denounce 
as traitors those of their fellow-countrymen who prefer 
justice to unscrupulous patriotism. 

Truly, the patriotic bigotry which prompts aggressive 
war, is, to any nation calling itself civilised, an unmitigated 
curse. It squanders human lives and money earned by 
human energies, only to bring not glory but dishonour, not 
progress but degeneration. 


“ Tantum . potuit suadere malorum.” 
Yours faithtully, 
C. O, Ovincton. 
June to. 





UNDER THE MOON. 


| FIND no happiness in shady Brycelinde 
Or Avallon the grass green hollow, or Joyous Isle, 
Where one found Lancelot crazed, and hid him for awhile, 
Or Uladh when Naisi had hung a sail upon the wind ; 
Or lands that seemed too old to be burdens on the heart, 
Land-under-wave, where, out of the moon’s light and the 
sun’s, 
Seven old sisters wind the threads of the long-lived ones, 
Land of the Tower, when Aengus has thrown the gates 
apart, 
And Wood of Wonders where one kills an ox at dawn, 
To find it when night falls laid on a golden bier: 
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Therein are many queens, like Brongwin and Guinivére, 

And Fand, and Niam, and Laban, who could change to an 
otter or fawn, 

And the Wood Woman, whose lover was changed to a blue- 
eyed hawk ; 

And whether I go in my dreams by woodland or dun or 
shore, 

Or on the unpeopled waves with kings to pull at the oar, 

I hear ag harp strings praise them, or hear their mournful 
talk. 

Because of something I heard of under the thin horn 

Of the third moon, that hung between the night and the day, 

To dream of women, whose beauty was folded in dismay, 

Even in an old story, is a burden not to be borne. 


W. B. Yeats. 





THE TRADUCER. 


] cannot pity Baron R., 
Though I am told he’s lost some credit 
(At least, the Times, the Mail, the Star 
Have said it) ; 


Really, he has himself to thank : 
With lies more gloriously mendacious 
(Nobody asked him to be frank, 


Good gracious !) ; 


He might have kept the public trust, 

And awkward facts would scarce have mattered : 
The nobler English instincts must 

Be flattered ; 


And we were longing to be told 

The foe’s well disciplined and numerous, 
And honourable, and most bold : — 

To humour us, 


You should have told the world how God’s 
Own Englishmen, in spite of fortune, 
Faced and o’ercame tremendous odds ;— 

But your tune 


Was womenkind turned out of doors, 
And yeomen chasing scar’d banditti. 
John Bull himself exclaimed, “ Well! more’s 
The pity |” 


They've no fight left in them, you say, 
And they’re so few, and we so many ? 

Lord bless you, Reuter, we're not ta- 
king any! 


What comfort is it, then, to know 
That cur and murderer and dastard 

Are all that’s left of our old foe 
Unmastered ? 


Too mortifying were the thought 
That peace and final conquest loiter ; 
Out on the slanders you have taught, 
Old Reuter ! 


When you're caught tripping, who’ve decried 
Alike the winner and the loser, 

We have a secret hope you've lied 
All through, sir. 


And that’s the reason everyone, 
Reuter, is-glad you’ve lost your credit. 
(At least the Westminster and Sun 
Have said it.) O. P. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CATHOLIC PURITAN. 
SAVONAROLA. Rev. George M’Hardy, D.D. T. and T. Clark. 


THE !atest figure in the series of Te World’s E poch-Makers, 
published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, is Savonarola, by Mr. 
George M’Hardy, who gives a large and enlightening picture 
of the strangely intemperate civilisation and the strangely 
austere man. 

Savonarola is a man whom we shall probably never 
understand until we know what horror may lie at the heart 
of civilisation. This we shall not know until we are 
civilised. It may be hoped, in one sense, that we may never 
understand Savonarola. 

The great deliverers of men have, for the most part, 
saved them from calamities which we all recognise as evil, 
from calamities which are the ancient enemies of humanity. 
The great law-givers saved us from anarchy: the great 
physicians saved us from pestilence: the great reformers 
saved us from starvation. But there is a huge and bottom- 
less evil compared with which all these are fleabites, the 
most desolating curse that can fall upon men or nations, 
and it has no name, except we call it satisfaction. Savo- 
narola did not save men from anarchy, but from order; not 
from pestilence, but from paralysis; not from starvation, 
but from luxury. Men like Savonarola are the witnesses to 
the tremendous psychological fact at the back of all our 
brains, but for which no name has ever been found, that 
ease is the worst enemy of happiness, and civilisation poten- 
tially the end of man. 

For I fancy that Savonarola’s thrilling challenge to the 
luxury of his day went far deeper than the mere question 
of sin. Mr. M’Hardy dwells, truly enough, upon the sound 
ethical justification of Savonarola’s anger, upon the hideous 
and extravagant character of the crimes which polluted the 
palaces of the Renaissance. But Mr. M’Hardy need not 
be so anxious to show that Savonarola was no ascetic, that 
he merely picked out the black specks of wickedness with 
the priggish enlightenment of a member of an Ethical 
Society. Probably he did hate the civilisation of his time, 
and not merely its sins ; and that is precisely where he was 
infinitely more profound than a modern moralist. He saw 
that the actual crimes were not the only evils: that stolen 
jewels and poisoned wine and obscene pictures were merely 
the symptoms; that the disease was the complete depen- 
dence upon jewels and wine and pictures. This is a 
thing constantly forgotten in judging of ascetics and Puritans 
in old times. A denunciation of harmless sports did not 
always mean an ignorant hatred of what no one but a 
narrow moralist would call harmful. Sometimes it meant 
an exceedingly enlightened hatred of what no one but a 
narrow moralist would call harmless. Ascetics are some- 
times more advanced than the average man, as well as less. 

Such at least was the hatred in the heart of Savonarola. 
He was making war against no trivial human sins, but 
against godless and thankless quiescence, against getting 
used to happiness, the mystic sin by which all creation fell. 
He was preaching that severity which is the sign-manual of 
youth and hope. He was preaching that alertness, that 
clean agility and vigilance, which is as necessary to gain 
pleasure as to gain holiness, as indispensable in a lover as 
in a monk. Mr. M’Hardy has truly pointed out that 
Savonarola could not have been fundamentally anti-zsthetic, 
since he had such friends as Michael Angelo, Botticelli, and 
Luca della Robbia.. The fact is that this purification and 
austerity are even more necessary for the appreciation of life 
and laughter than for anything else. To let no.bird fly past 
unnoticed, to. spell patiently the stones and weeds, to have 
the mind. a storehouse of sunsets, requires. a. discipline in 
pleasure and an education in gratitude. 
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The civilisation which surrounded Savonarola on every 
‘side was a civilisation which had already taken the wrong 
turn, the turn that leads to endless inventions and no dis- 
coveries, in which new things grow old with confounding 
rapidity, but in which no old things ever grow new. The 
monstrosity of the crimes of the Renaissance was not a mark 
of imagination ; it was a mark, as all monstrosity is, of the 
loss of imagination. It is only when a man has really ceased 
to see a horse as it is, that he invents a centaur, only when he 
can no longer be surprised at an ox that he worships the 
Devil. Diablerie is the stimulant of the jaded fancy ; it is 
the dram-drinking of the artist. Savonarola addressed him- 
self to the hardest of all earthly tasks, that of making men 
turn back and wonder at the simplicities they had learnt to 
ignore. It is strange that the most unpopular of all doctrines 
is the doctrine which declares the common life divine. 
Democracy, of which Savonarola was so fiery an exponent, 
is the hardest of gospels ; there is nothing that so terrifies 
men as the decree that thev are all kings. Christianity, in 
Savonarola’s mind identical with cemocracy, is the hardest 
of gospels ; there is nothing that so strikes men with fear 
as the saying that they are all the sons of God. 

Savonarola and his republic fell. The drug of 
despotism was administered to the people, and they forgot 
what they had been. There are some at the present day 
who have so strange a respect for art and letters and for 
mere men of genius that they conceive the reign of the 
Medici to be an improvement on that of the great Florentine 
republican. It is such men as these and their civilisation 
that we have at the present day to fear. We are surrounded 
on many sides by the same symptoms as those which awoke 
the unquenchable wrath of Savonarola—a hedonism that is 
more sick of happiness than an invalid is sick of pain, an 
art sense that seeks the assistance of crime since it has 
exhausted nature. In many modern works we find veiled 
and horrible hints of a truly Renaissance sense of the 
beauty of blood, the poetry of murder. The bankrupt and 
depraved imagination does not see that a living man is far 
more dramatic than a dead one. Along with this, as in 
the time of the Medici, goes the falling back into the arms 
of despotism, the hunger for the strong man whicii is 
unknown among strong men. The masterful hero is wor- 
shipped as he is worshipped by the readers of the Bow Bells 
Novelettes, and for the same reason—a profound sense of 
personal weakness. That tendency to devolve our duties 
descends on us, which is the soul of slavery, alike whether 
for its menial tasks it employs serfs or Emperors. Against 
ail this the great clerical republican stands in everlasting 
protest, preferring his failure to his rival’s success. The 
issue is still between him and Lorenzo, between the responsi- 
bilities of liberty and the license of slavery, between the 
periis of truth and the security of silence, between the 
pleasure of toil and the toil of pleasure. The supporters of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent are assuredly among us, men for 
whom even nations and empires only exist to satisfy the 
moment, men to whom the last hot hour of summer is better 
than a sharp and wintry spring. They have an art, a litera- 
ture, a political philosophy, which are all alike valued for 
their immediate effect upon the taste, not for what they 
promise of the destiny of the spirit. Their statuettes and 
sonnets are rounded and perfect, while Macbeth is in 
comparison a fragment and the Moses of Michael Angelo a 
hint. Their campaigns and battles are always called trium- 
phant, while Cesar and Cromwell wept for many humilia- 
tions. And the end of it all is the hell of no resistance, the 
hell of an unfathomable softness, until the whole nature 
recoils into madness and the chamber of civilisation is no 
longer merely a cushioned apartment, but a padded cell. 

This last and worst of human miseries Savonarola saw 
afar off, and bent his whole gigantic energies to turning the 
chariot into another course. Few men understood his 
object : some called him a madman, some a charlatan, some 
an enemy of human joy. They would not even have under- 
stood if he had told them, if he had said that he was 
saving them from a calamity of contentment which should be 
the end of joys and sorrows alike. But there are those 
to-day who feel the same silent danger and who bend them- 


selves to the same silent resistance. They also are sup- 
posed to be contending for some trivial political scruple. 

Mr. M’Hardy says, in defending Savonarola, that the 
number of fine works of art destroyed in the Burning of the 
Vanities has been much exaggerated. I confess that I hope 
the pile contained stacks of incomparable masterpieces if 
the sacrifice made that one real moment more real. Of one 
thing I am sure, that Savonarola’s friend Michael Angelo 
would have piled all his own statues one on top of the other 
and burnt them to ashes if only he had been certain that 
the glow transfiguring the sky was the dawn of a younger 
and wiser world. 


G. K.C. 





WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


West AFRICAN Stupies. By Mary H. Kingsley. Second 
edition. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. Price, 
7s. 6d. 


It is with painful interest, with an ever-deepening sense 
of irreparable loss, that one turns over these pages. 
Familiar as they are from constant perusal, referring 
as one does to them so often for guidance and 
encouragement, they yet appear in this new and easily- 
handled volume old friends indeed, but old friends clad 
in a new garb, endowed with an ‘added freshness and 
vivacity. The second edition is, moreover, enriched 
by several chapters which did not appear in the first 
edition—chapters of supreme interest at this momentous 
period in the history of the British Empire in West 
Africa. Among them are to be found the lectures on 
‘* Imperialism in West Africa,” delivered at the Imperial 
Institute, and on ‘‘ Imperialism,” delivered in Liver- 
pool. There are doubtless good and sufficient reasons 
why the publishers did not also include the lecture 
given at Manchester (March 17, 1899), but we may be 
permitted to regret its non-appearance by the side of 
the others. There is, however, matter enough in the 
two lectures here reproduced to rivet the earnest atten- 
tion of all who are interested in West Africa, and 
especially of those who become acquainted for the first 
time, through this book, with their contents. The far- 
reaching influence wielded by Miss Kingsley during her 
life-time, and the legacy of scientific knowledge, 
of wise precept, of high, yet practical, ideals in 
ali matters affecting the welfare of the British 
Empire in West Africa, which she has left us are 
beginning to be understood by the. public at large. 
That, we know, was her great wish. To interest the 
man in the street (could not the publishers be induced 
to issue a cheaper edition of her works?), to create a 
reading public for West Africa as there exists a reading 
public for India ; to dissipate the mists of prejudice and 
ignorance which have gathered round the West African 
native, his customs and his life ; to plead—as the best 
informed and most competent among British officials 
employed in West Africa have pleaded—for patience 
and tact and justice in our dealings with the African ; 
to compel people, almost against their will if need be, 
to examine for themselves the problems which confront 
Great Britain in West Africa, problems of ethnology, 
of religion, of administration, of finance—those were 
the aims she put before her and pursued with unfalter- 
ing purpose. How she worked, despite ill-health ! 
Books, magazine and newspaper articles, lectures, an 
overwhelming mass of private correspondence. As Mr. 
Macmillan in the preface to this edition rightly says : 


‘Indeed, Mary Kingsley’s life, during the four years which 
elapsed between her last return from the West Ccast and her 
departure for the Cape in the early spring of 1900, was one 
of ceaseless activity, of strenuous physical and intellectual 
labour. She lectured on her fav ourite subject from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. . . .” 
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It was written on the book of Fate that she should 
die just as the practical usefulness of her work, its 
high morality and extreme accuracy, were forcing 
themselves upon the notice of her contemporaries 
in politics, administration, and commerce, and upon 
the imagination of thinking England. It is with an 
anxious endeavour to understand aright, and not to 
allow that the wish being father to the thought should 
cloud sound judgment, that those who knew her, and 
believed in her knowledge and capacity, are asking 
themselves to-day whether she died too soon for her 
counsels to have made any but a fleeting impres- 
sion upon the minds of men, or whether they 
have taken root and are destined to _ bring 
forth fruit. On the one hand we have sorrow- 
fully to admit that no appreciable difference has 
yet been made in our management of native questions 
in West Africa since Miss Kingsley first began her 
courageous efforts to point out its errors and short- 
sightedness. West Africa is still being treated as a 
field for experimental statesmanship of the crudest 
kind; the same old miscalculations, the same lack of 
sympathetic intuition, of common sense, of ‘‘a use of 
the power of imagination,” as Sir Andrew Clarke puts 
it, are conspicuous features of our West African admini- 
stration. Another avoidable war has taken place in 
West Africa with all its attendant miseries, with all its 
wastage—political, economic, and financial. Others 
are to follow, and a policy of militarism and 
conquest is being inaugurated in nearly every 
British possession in West Africa. Were it not 
for the example shown us in the perseverant deter- 
mination and quiet confidence in ultimate success 
which formed so essential a characteristic of Miss 
Kingsley’s nature, there are times when we should 
be tempted to despair of ever modifying the views which 
prevail in the quarters responsible for the government 
of our West African dependencies. On the other hand, 
some consolation is to be found in the proposed crea- 
tion of a society for the study of these questions, upon 
which the eventual success of British rule in West 
Africa so intimately depends. Thanks in a very great 
measure to the devoted energy of Mrs. J. R. Green, 
one of the late Miss Kingsley’s closest friends, the 
movement to perpetuate the memory of that gifted 
lady in the way which she would most have desired, 
is making good progress, and, we may hope, will 
before long commence a career of usefulness similar 
to that which other societies have enjoyed for the 
propazation of knowledge concerning British India. 
Eminent men in all classes of society have joined the 
movement, which is also supported by many persons 
who are interested, either directly or indirectly, in the 
affairs of West Africa. That in itself is a most hopeful 
sign that Miss Kingsley’s work is not to be allowed to 
perish with her, but that the ideas she inculcated will 
ramify and expand. 

_ And there is something else which gives one a cer- 
tain amount of confidence for the future—a very pertinent 
fact, the importance of which can with difficulty be over- 
estimated. Miss Kingsley has created a new school of 
thought in connection with West Africa which, while it 
has not yet by any means triumphed over the old 
school (as represented, shall I say, by Burton?) has 
engaged it in mortal combat. It is, perhaps, in- 
vidious to single out one particular writer as 
the exponent of the school which attributes every 
monstrous evil to the West African native, because 
many writers have contributed towards its formation. 
And yet Sir Richard Burton may without unfairness be 
quoted, for at one time he was greatly read, and his 
books still command a sale, which is only justice, 
because they are well and brilliantly written. His 
descriptions of West Africa read like a nightmare, 
a nightmare of horror, lust, and depravity, and it is 
as unquestionable that he exercised a most perni- 
cious effect upon public opinion in relation to the 





West African native, as it is apparent that he applied 
all the remarkable powers of bitter, morbid, and 
often repellant satire he possessed in expressing the 
loathing and contempt with which West Africa 
and its people inspired him. He has given us what is 
at best but a caricature of West African life, but it is a 
caricature which has left enduring ‘traces and is to this 
day freely made use of by missionary societies in need 
of subscriptions. Against Burton’s creed, Miss 
Kingsley declared war @ outrance, and those who shared 
her opinions found in her writings and speeches, not 
only their own convictions substantiated by one whose 
superior attainments and knowledge they readily 
admitted, but new channels of thought and fresh 
arguments through and by which their beliefs could 
seek expression. Miss Kingsley was, therefore, 
able to rally round her banner four-fifths of the expert 
opinion upon West Africa which existed before she— 
to the lasting good of West Africa—turned her atten- 
tion to that neglected portion of the Empire. The 
result (and the greatest of all results it is, too, as 
regards inducing the public of these islands to take a 
sane view of West African questions, which must, 
after all, be the basis upon which reforms can be 
attained) is that many newspapers which formerly 
would not look at an independent article on West 
Africa, least of all one which dealt with criticism of 
administrative procedure, now accept them. In other 
words, the creation of a reading West African public 
has not only commenced, but is rapidly attaining 
considerable proportions. That this is greatly due 
to the interest which Miss Kingsley succeeded in 
arousing cannot be doubted by any one who has 
studied West African questions during the last decade. 


E. D. M. 





FACT AND FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


FACT AND FABLE 1N PsycHoLoGy. By Joseph Jastrow. 
London: Macmiilan and Co. 8s, 6d. 


PROFESSOR JASTROW’s essays have all been printed before, 
but have undergone some revision, and find justification for 
their re-issue in the general unity and widespread interest of 
their subject. They are in their essence an appeal to a lay 
public against lay psychology. Apart from an important 
essay on the dreams of the blind, enhanced in value by a 
contribution from Miss Helen Keller, and papers on puzzle- 
pictures and muscle-reading, they deal directly with the 
modern occult—esoteric Buddhism, Christian Science, 
Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Telepathy, and what not. They 
endeavour to show that whatever the truth which in greater 
or less—usually less—degree may belong to the popular 
creeds in these matters, the logic of their presentment ‘s 
fundamentally defective, the claim they make for a radical 
reconstruction of psychology invalid. 

“It is not the suggestion of inadequacy that is signifi- 
cant, but the concrete facts and evidence available to prove 
inadequacy. If a new view can establish itself by its 
logical cogency and displace an accepted doctrine, if new 
facts adequately established make necessary a revision of 
current generalisations, no scientist and no science will pro- 
test.” 

A great deal of the alleged occult may be dismissed as 
impudent fraud perpetrated on the pre-perception of an 
inexpert clientage for the sake of gain or gratified vanity. 
Professor Jastrow does well to recall in this connection the in- 
vestigations of the Seybert Commission, the case of Madame 
Blavatsky, and the like. He does better in striving to pro- 
duce a psychological “ climate” less favourable to deception 
by pointing out to the plain man not yet obsessed by the 
occult the throw-back of savagery in his preference for the 
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abnormal, the absurdity of the claim of the layman to 
analyse appearances demanding expert treatment, the incon- 
sequence of imputing to demoniac forces occurrences which 
the professed psychologist can show to be equally well 
achieved as the quotidiana miracula of suggestibility. He 
dces best of all in sending his readers to Mr. Norman Trip- 
lett’s essay on the Psychology of Conjuring Deceptions. 
Analyse thoroughly one first-rate conjuring effect so as to be 
able to repeat it, and the occult will cause little trouble. 

To the Christian Scientist Professor Jastrow would say, 
it you explain the action of poisonous drugs by the faith of 
others than the patient that their exhibition will be followed 
by death, why not apply faith-healing to surgical cases also ? 
It is the moral of Zola’s Zourdes in a nutshell. The retort 
courteous’ to the Spiritualist is perhaps not quite so clear. 
The Wisconsin professor rests his case here chiefly on suc- 
cessive exposures, the infinite possibilities of self-suggestion, 
and the commonplace character of the manifestations. Reve- 
lation of any kind must, of course, harmonise with the order 
of nature, but the demand for the communication of some 
truth of other than individual importance is perhaps not 
legitimate. There are certainly persons who neither would 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead. As to mental 
telegraphy, subjective interest so perverts the plain man’s 
account of what he himself has witnessed, suggestibility ex- 
plains so much, the Zetites perceptions are so intangible, 
and in certain morbid states so intensified, the unnoticed 
coincidence so common on the principle laid down by 
Bacon, a retroactive illusion of memory so possible, that 
here, too, the verdict is against the amateur of the mys- 
terious. Professor Jastrow has a clever illustration of coin- 
cidence having the semblance of thought communication in 
the crossing of letters. “If A is to hear from B, or B from 
A, within a period not very definite, but still reasonably 
limited, every day’s delay makes it more and more probable 
that their letters will cross.” 

Equally to the point is the argument against the legiti- 
macy of a demand for the explanation in detail of a con- 
crete personal experience in place of accepting a classifica- 
tion of it with occurrences of the same type. No anatomist 
could determine with certainty that a particular brain was a 
woman’s and not a man’s. A difference “ may be certainly 
established and typical, and yet depend upon statistical, not 
upon individual data. Give the anatomist a goodly number 
of fairly selected brains, and tell him that all the women’s 
brains are in one group, and all the men’s brains in another, 
and he will tell you which group is feminine, which mascu- 
line; and this more than offsets his failure in the former 
test.” So the particular gambler’s interest is in individual 
gain or loss, that of the proprietor of the casino is in statis- 
tical regularity. 

Professor Jastrow’s essay on the antecedents of hyp- 
notism is historical. It contains facts which will be novel 
to most readers. It does not, of course, deny the facts of 
hypnotism, but it lays special stress on suggestibility. 
Patients have been known to experience the proper sensa- 
tions on the application of drugs in sealed phials or when 
the different bumps recognised by phrenology have been 
touched. Unless this be taken to prove the theory of the 
“ sympathetic powder,” and to demonstrate phrenology, it 
would seem to follow that the occult “truth” revealed in 
the hypnotic state may reflect the inquirer’s hopes or the 
operator’s opinions, and so stand on the level of the 
medium’s oracles. In the Natural History of Analogy Pro- 
fesscr Jastrow treats from the anthropological point of view 
what is for the associative consciousness its normal mode 
of ideation. He does not, of course, deny that analogy 
has a scientific value as suggestion, but when insusceptible 
of, or not submitted to, analysis it has been in the history 
of the race the mother of illusion. To maintain that there 
is “ something in” an analogy. and to allow of no testing 
of it, is to be intellectually on the level of the savage. Yet 
this is the state of mind of the majority of those who stand 
aloof from technical psychology, and even from descriptive 
anthropology, though interested in what they call psychical 
research. Professor Jastrow’s protest against this misnomer 
and against the danger of enlisting an untrained regiment 


for the tracking down of the things in heaven and earth 
alleged not to be dreamed of in our psychology is the mes- 
sage which before all things he is constrained to deliver. 

The essays less directly controversial are studies in 
that scientific psychology which is incumbent on would-be 
jurors in matters occult. Understand involuntary move- 
ments and much that passes for thought-transference will 
become scientific for you, though not less wonderful than 
when conceived of on the analogy of wireless telegraphy. 
Study prepossession and the occult becomes orderly and 
even commonplace: Professor Jastrow’s illustration of the 
effects of the prepossession of difficulty and the reverse 
from an experience of the United States census bureau is 
excellent. See what patient work can achieve in the psy- 
chology of dreams, even those of the blind and deaf, and 
you will expect the dilettante in the occult at least to have 
the grace to bring you no frivolous and vexatious accounts of 
lawless happenings with a view to your conversion. 

Yet sophistici clenchi can only have weight with a 
public sufficiently reflective to appreciate them. We must 
hope that tue new psychology is educating its own public 
to prefer light to darkness. At the least, the votary of the 
occult must produce evidence objective in the sense of 
appreciable by all, and must handle it with indefectible logic 
if he is to reconstruct psychology. 

H. W. B. 





THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. 


A History OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF CypPRUS. By J 
Hackitt, B.D., Chaplain of the Forces. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1901. 15s. 


“Tue island of Cyprus, whose name excites the ideas of 
elegance and pleasure,” is now, as Mr. Hackitt reminds us, 
in a book admirable alike for the abundance of its in- 
formation and in the liberality of its temper, the only portion 
of the British dominions in which English Churchmen are 
brought into contact with that illustrious and venerable 
Communion, the Eastern Church. In that great society, 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, now sadly decayed, holds 
a somewhat picturesque and peculiar position. Claiming 
St. Barnabas as its founder, it has jealously maintained its 
independence, both of Antioch and Constantinople, and the 
island primate is now the sole survivor of that small body 
of Orthodox archbishops who have enjoyed a certain mea- 
sure of immunity from patriarchal control. In the number 
of its saints and wonder-working relics, as well as in the 
curious legends which cluster round the foundations of its 
monasteries and churches, the island associated with the 
names of Venus, Barnabas, and Cceur de Lion is unusually 
rich. If the Cypriot divines have not contributed a page 
to enrich the intellectual treasures of the world, and if 
their Church has remained singularly undisturbed by those 
Latitudinarian and High Church currents from the West, 
which at various times have so curiously ruffled the even 
waters of Russian orthodoxy, they have yet remained 
through a troubled and perplexed history the sole repre- 
sentatives of the Greek national spirit. The island has 
been successively plagued by Saracens and Franks, Vene- 
tians and Turks. From 1260 to 1571 the Orthodox Church 
in Cyprus was under the heel of Rome; its bishops were 
bound to take an oath of obedience to their respective 
Latin diocesans and to attend their annual synods; it 
was authoritatively stated that.the tithes were the property 
of the Latin clergy, and a money tribute was exacted by 
the Latin archbishop, while all questions concerning the 
condemnation and degradation, the translation or resigna- 
tion, of a Greek bishop were transferred to the Holy See. 
Yet, despite the intolerance of the Papal policy, the Ortho- 
dox Church quietly throve, favoured alike by the regard 
of the secular rulers, and by the irrepressible tendency of 
the Latin emigrant to marry into a Greek family. It was 
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in vain that the Roman Church drew her skirts around her 
to avoid pollution. Many Roman Catholics deserted their 
Communion for the Orthodox rite; many used both rites, 
eating flesh on Wednesdays like the Latins, and on Satur- 
days like the Greeks, a guzzling form of religious eclecti- 
cism which does not seem to have been uncommon. In 
1489 the island came into the power of the Venetians, who 
ruled it for eighty-two years. Their oppression produced 
widespread discontent, and the Greek Church actually 
welcomed the advent of the Turk. Never was there a grosser 
miscalculation. Where the Venetian had chastised with 
rods, the Turk chastised with scorpions. The revenue 
drawn from the island was diminished by more than a fifth, 
and three hundred years of misgovernment, only partially 
palliated by some remedial measures in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had reduced an opulent province into the most 
wretched portion of the Greek world, when the curious 
caprice of an Oriental statesman transferred it to Great 
Britain. 

During the Turkish domination the Church of Cyprus 
stood forward as the representative of an oppressed people. 
On many occasions the archbishop had relinquished the 
comforts of Levkosia in order to represent to the Sultan 
at Constantinople the needs of his flock; and on 
these grounds, as also because they represented the only 
national institution in the island, the clergy, both regular 
and secular, had no difficulty in collecting the voluntary 
tribute which formed then, as it does now, a considerable 
source of the ecclesiastical revenue. But with the advent 
of the Briton, the Cypriot, grown more easy and comfort- 
able, is less and less inclined to subscribe to his pastors. 
The Church complains, as well it may, of growing poverty, 
though it would appear that the archbishop, the bishops, 
and some of the monasteries are still fairly well off. The 
ignorance of the secular clergy is still profound; the 
churches are slatternly, the services in many places con- 
ducted without intelligence or decorum. Meanwhile, a 
movement is on foot to get the British Government to 
enforce the collection of Church dues and the decisions of 
Church Courts. It seems that the State which in England 
has established an Anglican Church, and in Scotland a 
Presbyterian Church, may shortly be invited to establish 
the Orthodox Church in Cyprus. There is much to be said 
for taking such a step, and it will be a test question for 
those who favour establishments. What a number of 
curious consequences might result! Perhaps if the Govern- 
ment collected the revenues, the bishops gaining time to 
read and think would recast the thoughts of their people. 
Having no organised theology of their own, they would be 
singularly amenable to stray influences from the West, and 
some busy brain within the ancient monastery of Kykko 
would harmonise the theology of John of Damascus with 
the politics of Bismarck, the economics of Marshall, the me- 
taphysical speculations of Mr. Bradley, and the philosophy 
of ritual as expounded by Mr. Kensit. Meanwhile it is a 
matter of sincere congratulation that we have in Mr. 
Hackitt and in Mr. Cobham, the present Commissioner of 
Larnaka, two men whose knowledge of Cypriot life and 
history is exceptionally wide and thorough. The first re- 
quisite to a proper understanding of Cypriot problems is a 
thorough knowledge of the conditions as they have evolved 
themselves in time, and to such a thorough knowledge Mr. 
Hackitt’s volume, despite defects of arrangement, is a valu- 
able contribution. 


H. A. L. FisHer. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS. 


TWENTIETH f ENTURY INVENTIONS: A Forecast b Geor 
ONS : e 
Sutherland, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 4s. 6d. 


SoME three years ago one of the most brilliant of the 
younger electrical engineers, who is undoubtedly gifted with 


an extraordinary fertility for producing the raw material of 
invention, expressed at the Society of Arts what has long 
been felt on the subject: Any fool can make an invention, 
but it takes a clever man to work it out, and a genius to 
sell it.” The lecturer was Mr. James Swinburne. The 
next speaker was a gentleman of foreign extraction, the com- 
mercial representative of a large trading company who 
caused much merriment by claiming in the unfamiliar 
English tongue, “I belong to de turd class, 1 am de genius 
dat sells de invention.” 

In a book called “ Twentieth Century Inventions,” Mr. 
Sutherland deals exclusively with the early or foolish part 
of inventing, and he shares that honour with the world. 

In the introductory chapter, “ The author hardly likes 
to undertake the task of discriminating between those fore- 
casts in the book which are the results of his own original 
suggestions, and those which have been derived from other 
sources.” He appreciates that the honour of belonging to 
the first of Mr. Swinburne’s classes is onlv mediocre advan- 
tage even to a “ technological journalist ” “ who watches the 
advance of inventive science as an original growth, not only 
from the philosophical, but also from the practical point 
of view.” 

A few quotations will show Mr. Sutherland’s journalistic 
weakness for unnecessary words, the number of which is 
already excessive owing to the absence of diagrams from a 
book which should be profusely illustrated. He asks: 
“ Will the twentieth century bring about as great a change 
upon the earth—man’s habitat—as the nineteenth century 
did?” It can hardly be worth while to introduce the evil- 
sounding word “ habitat ” only for the information of those 
who do not know that the earth is “ man’s habitat.” It is 
as if one should say “ Mr. Sutherland, a technological jour- 
nalist.” 

For the encouragement of our two hundred thousand 
men in Africa we read- that “The man who will face the 
risk of being shot in the open generally belongs to a higher 
type of humanity than he who only shoots from behind 
cover.” For electrical engineers, the following are difficult 
sentences : 

“By means of storage cells the amount of available 
electrical energy can be sub-divided into definite sub- 
ordinate circuits, thus obviating the necessity for the em- 
ployment of currents of very high voltage and eluding the 
only imperfectly solved problem of dividing a current 
traversing a wire as conveniently as lighting gas is divided 
by taking small pipes off from (sic) the gas mains.” Again 
“The degree of control held in the hands of the engineer 
must depend on the smallness of each individual cell, and 
the number that he has at command.” Whether this means 
that we can vary our pressure of supplv by taking that supply 
from few or many cells is not at all clear. As a prophet 
(and the author is nothing if not prophetic) there are efforts 
of greater and lesser magnitude, for example “ the trans- 
mission of power through the medium of electric current 
will naturally attain its first great development in .ue neigh- 
bourhoods of large waterfalls such as Niagara.” Surely the 
present tense would be more appropriate than the future. 

One is surprised to find the prospects of the air-ship 
and submarine boats spoken of with disrespect by one who 
enlarges upon the wave and tidal motor from page 37 to 52 
at tedious length. “ Visions of air-ships hovering over 4 
doomed city and devastating it with missiles drupped from 
above are fairy tales. Much inventing is due to vanity, 
and fancy paints a picture in which the inventor appears 
disporting himself at unheard-of depths below the surface 
of the sea or at extraordinary heights above the land, while 
his friends, his rivals, and all manner of men and women 
besides gaze with amazement.” The link between vanity 
and showy inventions is undoubtedly a strong one, which 
deserves to be pointed out. 

Under the heading of “ domestic,” a good healthy plea 
is made for more expenditure on ventilation, and the warm- 
ing of rooms by means of a hot dado is an excellent but ex- 
pensive suggestion, though the common mistake is mace 
cf thinking that warm air is desired or desirable, instead >f 
radiant walls and a warm room. 
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The non-success of the gas stove is explained in an 
original way. “The imitation of the coal-filled grate is in 
some cases almost perfect ; and yet it is in this close approxi- 
mation to the real article that some lovers of the domestic 
fuel-fire find their chief objection, just as the tricks of an- 
thropoid animals—so strongly reminiscent of human beings 
and yet distinct—have the effect of repelling some people 
far more than the ways of creatures utterly unlike man in 
form and feature.” 

As a warning to those youths and maids who may feel 
the glow of invention upon them after reading this book, it 
should be noticed that the invention is not zhe thing that 
deserves well of humanity and gets well paid, it is the hard 
work of perfecting, developing, and adapting the invention. 
This hard work is rarely as congenial to the hard worker -s 
the process of invention to the inventor whose action is 
often like a pleasant flash of insight into a gaily-lighted 
scene. Thus it is less unjust than is usually supposed that 
the money reward should fall to those who develop rather 
than to those who merely beget inventions. 


MERVYN O’GORMAN. 





“IN THE TIME OF THE GEORGES.” 


LiTTLE MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
‘George Paston.” London: Grant Richards. rgor. Ios. 6d. 


THis is not “George Paston’s” first excursion into the 
eighteenth century. Last year she published an abridg- 
ment of the Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delaney, whose memoirs and letters throw so many inte- 
resting sidelights on contemporary men and women of 
letters. The present volume contains a series of short 
studies in the same model. It comprises memoirs of seven 
of the lesser literary characters of that time, whose stories 
are told chiefly from their own records, and sometimes 
in their own words. “George Paston’s” subjects include 
“two grandes dames of the second George’s Court, a poet 
playwright who dabbled in diplomacy, an aristocratic dé- 
classée who died in the odour of royalty, an ex-shoe- 
maker turned bookseller, a Highland lady with literary 
proclivities, and a distinguished scholar chiefly remark- 
able for his misfortunes.” The volume is rather intended 
to delight the curious than to instruct the student, and 
therefore it would be a mistake to inquire too strictly on 
what principle this singular assembly has been called 
together. In life they would have been uncomfortable, 
but after death it is enough if they amuse the reader. 
“George Paston” naturally gives precedence in her 
party to her two grandes dames—Lady Hertford and Lady 
Pomfret—two utterly dull specimens of the genus blue- 
stocking. Lady Hertford was entirely dull, but Lady Pom- 
fret displayed genuine ability in flattering the great. She 
is chiefly remembered for her criticism on Swift, which 
“ George Paston” has not chronicled, “that he would have 
written better if he had never written ludicrously.” Though 
the memoirs of these two ladies are selected for the place 
of honour, their title to precedence might have been dis- 
puted by “George Paston’s” “aristocratic déclassée,” 
Lady Craven, in her later style as Margravine of Anspach. 
“George Paston,” however, is not very certain in re- 
gard to foreign titles, for she styles Lady Craven’s 
second husband Margrave of Anspach, Brandenburgh, 
and Bareith, instead of Margrave of Brandenburgh- 
Anspach and Bareith. Had the Margrave assumed the 
titles “ George Paston” assigns to him, instead of selling 
his domains to the King of Prussia for a good price, as 
eventually he did, he might have been deprived of them 
on less favourable terms. Lady Craven’s story of her 
wrongs and adventures is certainly interesting, though it 
is remarkable chiefly as a study in romance. She possessed 
humour, and sometimes she exercised her talent uncon- 


sciously, as when she relates how George III., when he 
wanted to know the truth about a court scandal, used to 
ask, “What does Lady Craven say ? What does Lady 
Craven say ? She always speaks the truth.” 

“ George Paston’s” women are perhaps more interest- 
ing than her men, though these also are entertaining. She 
makes some well-chosen selections from Richard Cumber- 
land’s Memoirs, and it is high time that a new and com- 
plete edition of his reminiscences was published. Her 
other characters, John Tweddell, “the distinguished 
scholar,” and James Lackington, the ex-shoemaker, are 
amusing without being estimable. Tweddell’s dismal love 
story is told at length. He was the most remarkable prig 
of the century. Not content with prescribing Millar’s 
History of the English Constitution and Horne Tooke’s 
Diversions of Parley for his fiancée’s amusement, and 
boring her to death with sentimental letters, each as long 
as a pamphlet, he had the unimaginable folly to write her 
seven or eight folio sheets on the subject of her imperfec- 
tions, and added to his crime by alleging that it was 
at her own request. Our faith in human nature is only 
revived when we learn that Miss Gunning (a cousin of 
the “beautiful Miss Gunnings”) promptly broke off the 
correspondence and married someone else. James Lack- 
ington, the ex-shoemaker, was a man of narrow mind, with 
a talent for money-making, who was undeservedly fortunate 
in his wives. He alternated between the opinions of 
Wesley and Thomas Paine, and was an equal discredit te 
both. “George Paston” shows an amusing ignorance of 
theology in narrating his story, and seems to imagine that 
the doctrine of justification by faith was invented by Wesley 
or one of his adherents, but this adds to the interest. 

On the whole, the book is pre-eminently readable. In 
her preface to Mrs. Delaney’s Autobiography, “ George 
Paston” boldly proclaimed her contempt for biographical 
detail. The sentiment is commendable, but possibly a little 
more research would not have spoilt the book. To take 
only one instance; in the biography of Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, we get no hint that a number of her letters were 
published five years ago by the Scottish History Society, 
together with a biographical sketch in some points more 
accurate than “ George Paston’s.” Such omissions as these 
may not detract from the interest, but they detract from 
the value of a work. 

E. I. CARLYLE. 





TAMMANY HALL. 


Tue History OF TAMMANY HALL. By Gustavus Myers. 
London: P. S. King and Son. 7s. 6d. 


By disentombing the history of Tammany Hall, Mr. Myers 
has provided the student of American politics with material 
enough for a lifetime of quietly malicious contemplation. 
An immensity of arid research among council minutes and 
old broadsides, and the appalling newspapers of New York 
must have gone to its collecticn. Mr. Myers’s industry was 
equal to its task. So far as facts and figures go, he is ex- 
haustive. ‘The public record of Tammany is here detailed 
with microscopic fulness, and he who runs may read his 
own moral into it. And here and there in paragraphs of 
the kind one would willingly have more of, Mr. Myers lets 
light into the inner workings of the machine—on how the 
thing grew and holds together and attracts voters, and what 
the average New Yorker thinks of it. But in the main Mr. 
Myers is not a commentator, and an Englishman needs per- 
haps some personal knowledge of New York to see the 
right significance of everything he puts down. One feels 
as though Mr. Myers had somewhat missed an opportunity 
in his wilful abstinence from criticism, that, knowing as 
much about the subject as he does, he might have made his 
book a really illuminating treatise on local gavernment in the 
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new world, had he cared to throw into it rather more of the 
philosophical spirit. Meanwhile, and it is much to be 
grateful for, here are the doings of Tammany Hall from 
1789 to to-day, transcribed accurately and in detail and 
with an admirable avoidance of partisanship. 

It is a unique record. We have had our periods of 
corruption over here, and Maidstone has recently shown 
that some of the elementary tricks of the trade are still prac- 
tised. But even in the days when every man had his price, 
corruption was never the beginning and the end of the 
policy of either party. It was never in England on a scien- 
tific basis, never systematically orgenised as part of the 
deliberate plan of politics, but at most a fitful and temporary 
phenomenon. With Tammany, fraud and bribery before 
and during election, and thieving and jobbery after, are 
instinctive. ‘Tammany was thrown up in the eruptive 
period that followed the Revolution, to counteract the in- 
fluence of the English “Tories,” establish universal 
suffrage, abolish property qualifications, and uphold the 
rights of the States against Hamilton’s efforts to foist upon 
the country a strongly-centralised government, somewhat 
on the plan afterwards adopted in France by Napoleon. In 
this it succeeded and succeeded by legitimate methods. For 
the first fifteen years of its existence it was a political club 
rather than a political organisation, and hardly strayed 
beyond the commonplace lines of pamphleteering, speechify- 
ing, and holding meetings. Its members came mostly from 
the commercial classes that were just beginning to feel their 
feet. ‘They had the American turn for convivial and ebul- 
lient patriotism, and were the first to popularise spread- 
eagle celebrations. They announced their immaculately 
native and American origin by parading the streets once a 
year in full Indian war-paint, and by zealously excluding 
foreigners and Catholics from the club-house. All this was 
harmless and innocent enough, but the stress of the long 
campaigns between the Federalists and anti-Federalists soon 
drove ‘Tammany into decisive partisanship. By 1805 or 
thereabouts it had drifted from its enthusiasm for a gene- 
ralised Liberty towards an attachment to the Jeffersonian 
version of it. Henceforward it began to think more of 
manipulating elections and enrolling voters than of apos- 
trophising Democracy. Other changes followed within the 
next forty years. It ceased to be mainly under the control 
of bankers, merchants, and financiers, and passed under the 
domination of “the masses,” and ultimately of the profes- 
sional] politicians. At first an aggressively American and 
Protestant association, it had to submit to being invaded 
and captured by Irish Catholics. Its final development 
took place in the “ fifties,” when in the person of Fernando 
Wood appeared the first of its great dynasty of Bosses. 

What is the secret of its wondrous vitality? Partly, 
perhaps chiefly, the perfection of its organisation. It 
reaches every voter and covers every inch of the city. New 
York is split up into thirty-six assembly districts, and each 
district into an average of twenty-seven wards. Over each 
district is a District Leader, who is held responsible for the 
vote in his area. Under him are the ward captains, and 
under them the rank and file of “ heelers” and workers. 
Each man has his allotted task, and is unhesitatingly 
“turned down” if he fails to do it. Tammany listens 
to no excuses. Discipline and individual accountability 
go hand in hand with efficiency, and ‘Tammany js 
efficient. It disdains nothing that will help it towards 
its goal. A popular saloon-keeper, a foreman who is 
liked by his men, an immigrant who has influence over his 
countrymen, whoever and whatever he may be, white, black, 
or yellow, Protestant, Catholic, Confucian, or Jew, ‘Tam- 
many will stoop to him, flatter him, do him a good turn, and 
enrol him among its workers. Its list of beneficiaries is 
longer than that of most charitable institutions. No man 
who has once been admitted a member of ‘Tammany Hall 
and remains faithful to the organisation, need starve, for 
Tammany never goes back on a friend. If he is hard-up, 
Tammany will advance him money ; if he is in difficulties 
with a police-magistrate, Tammany will pull him through ; 
if he is out of work, Tammany will find a job for him. It is 
not done out of charity—no true Tammanyite is in politics 





for his health. ‘Tammany gets its return in votes and faith- 
ful service ; but that does not alter the fact that it succeeds 
where amateur philanthropy usually fails, in getting among 
the poor and befriending them without seeming condescend- 
ing or self-righteous. 

And for more respectable Democrats who do not need 
these grosser baits, ‘'ammany has the enormous virtue of 
being the official and “regular” organisation of the Demo- 
cratic party. That is to say, its candidates and programme 
are binding on the Democratic voter. The “ticket” that 
has once been formally evolved from the machinery of pri- 
maries, conventions, and so on—dettly manipulated, of 
course, by the Boss, but having the air of being really in 
the hands of the people—has a sacredness in the eyes of 
the average American that is almost comical. Moreover, 
although corrupt behind the scenes, ‘Tammany is outwardly 
not only respectable, but efficient. It gives New York a 
far better and more convenient government than we get in 
London. In short it satisfies the average New Yorker, who 
is a busy mangand cannot spare the time for prolonged efforts 
at reform. Some great scandal may rouse him for the 
moment to overwhelm Tammany, but he hasn’t the con- 
tinuity of purpose, or the leisure, or the organisation to hold 
it permanently down. ‘The machinery of American politics 
is too complex for the ordinary well-intentioned, but not 
too earnest citizen. He quickly finds that he is no match 
for the trained professional, who is an expert in directing 
it only because he gives his whole time to the business. 
The consequence is that no reform movement in New York 
succeeds for more than a given moment. Mr. Myers 1s 
evidently of the opinion that Tammany is unconquerable, 
and will continue to live by its peculiar methods at least as 
long as the American Constitution. 


S. B. 





A MANUAL OF INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. 


Text Book or ZOOLOGY, treated from a biological standpoint. 
Part IIl.: Invertebrates. By Dr. Otto Schmeil. Trans- 
lated from the German by Rudolph Rosenstock, M.A. 
Edited by J. T. Cunningham, M.A. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 


It is a relief to turn from the mass of recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ popular ” scientific zoological works to one 
which, though of an elementary character and foreign 
extraction, deals with its subject in a strictly scientific 
manner. 

This volume (of nearly two hundred pages) is the 
third and last of Dr. Schmeil’s valuable bio-zoological 
text-books, and its contents are intended primarily fer 
the use of students who are desirous of having at hand 
a concise and general summary of those portions of 
their study which are as a rule obtained only by attend- 
ance at a lengthy course of elementary biological 
lectures. . 

There is no attempt on the part of Dr. Schmeil to 
enter into those details of that extremely elaborate 
character which belong to the education of the ad- 
vanced scholar or group specialist ; on the coutrary, 
with the exception of the cases of the well-known 
types, which are naturally treated at some length, the 
evident effort has been successfully made to epitomise 
as far as possible the overwhelming number of small 
and yet important points with which the life history, 
structure, and economy of almost every species literally 
bristle. 

The general reader might—if he would—obtain 
much useful information from this work, but he must 
be willing to learn as well as read, for this is not one 
of a ‘half-hour in a hammock” series. To the 
biology masters of schools and colleges the book 
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should be invaluable as an aid for lecturing and teach- 
ing, whilst anyone who has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with its contents should not, aided, of 
course, by his practical work, have much difficulty 
in attaining scholarship form at any of the universities 
in this particular branch of his general zoologicai 
studies. Starting with the arthropoda (articu- 
lated invertebrates), the highest of their kind— 
the insects, centipedes, spiders, ants, scorpions, and 
crustaceans—one descends through molluscs, worms, 
and starfishes to the jelly fish and sponge, and finally 
to the protozoa with the amorphous ameeba right at 
the bottom of even that last list. It would be to tear 
away the veil which the student must himself remove 
to pick out in review the most interesting passages, 
which he must find and read for himself, and therefore 
for such it shall not be done ; but the casual inquirer 
after knowledge will probably be most engrossed in 
those species with which he mayhimself be brought into 
contact—butterflies, with their four stages of existence, 
beetles mild and fierce, bees and their marvellous com- 
mune, ants with their slaves and cows and nurses, flies 
of all sorts, from tsetse to blue-bottle, grasshoppers 
and their drums, and that delight of the day and the 
fisherman, the May-fly. 

Sad must be the lot of the poor male garden spiders 
whose better halves are the stronger sex and of man— 
i.€., spider-mau—eating habits. Crabs, lobsters, and 
crayfish all present more than a passing interest to the 
amateur reader, whilst to know the construction and 
anatomy of the oyster, mussel, cockle, and whelk is an 
achievement which is by no means an incentive to 
attendance at a Colchester feast. 

As for the worms, none of them are very charming, 
and some are loathsome, but what of this creature of 
which the doctor says: 


**Tn man trichine produce a violent, sometimes even fatal, 
disease known as trichinosis. As a protection against it, 
pork should never be eaten until it has been pronounced free 
from trichinz after a microscopic examination, and only then 
after having been previously thoroughly boiled, roasted, or 
smoked, for it is by the pig alone that this dreaded parasite 
is conveyed to man.” 


Alas ! what daily risks are run by those who lunch 
at the ham and beef a da mode house, or who toy with 
those choice fragments of roast rabbit and pork which 
so often constitute the chief staple dish at the City 
man’s luncheon home. Clearly it is the bounden duty 
of every restaurant proprietor to have an extra place 
in the cruet-stand for a cheap microscope, armed with 
which the hungry citizen may choose his German 
sausage or munch his Bath-chap undismayed. 

The author has another warning, and one which is 
so serious that he places it in italics—it is ‘‘ Vever allow 
your dog to lick your face or hands.” 

Those who peruse this book will see that this is 
sound and good advice, although it may seem silly. 

‘* Béche-de-mer,” or trepang, a sort of sea-cucum- 
ber, is a favourite Chinese dish, tasting, we are 
told, something like a dough whelk—what digestions 
these Orientals must possess !—yet we always 
gathered from the small plates of yellowish-looking 
squash on those moveable winklestalls of the East 
End, labelled in a strange spelling ‘‘ Beste Londoner 
Delicatessen,” that the whelk was the final conquest 
of human assimilative powers. Apparently this is error. 

Another Oriental taste—the Japanese love to keep 
stridulating insects, grasshoppers, beetles, and the 
like, which trill or ‘‘ sing,” in cages, much as 
here we enslave the divine lark. We don’t follow 
their fashion — why it is hard to say, as heaven 
knows we are cruel enough. Beyond ‘‘ perform- 
ing fleas” —laughable and catching absurdities 
for viewing which most of us have been at one time or 
other mulcted of our sixpence by the plausible pro- 
fessor—and the ingenuity of that young person who 
after sunset filled his bicycle lamp with glowworms (for 


which piece of humour he was at once haled before and 
fined by the local cadi), no attempt seems to have been 
made to import into Western life or its modern house 
insect pleasures, such as the artificial homeliness which 
would doubtless be produced by the captive ‘‘ cricket,” 
or the semblance of a summer day bya carefully- 
housed ‘‘aviary” of grasshoppers! However, this 
will doubtless come — as have most things —if once 
fashion sets it. 

Bee-keeping—a practical and permitted form of 
petty larceny—is our only insect culture, and that has 
little romance in it until one has been inoculated by 
constant stings against the effect of further attacks. 
True, we hear rumours even now of the introduction 
in some London parks of bright and gaily-coloured 
butterflies, A/alanta the red admiral, Jo the pea- 
cock, and perhaps others. So mote it be. 

___ As for the protozoa, creatures of a single cell, tiny 
simple organisms, man, who devours in full face and 
indecent haste at one gulp thousands of such hideous 
and noisome beasts as the cheese-mite shows itself 
to be under a low microscopic objective, is little likely 
to be concerned with such as these ; gastric juice is 
strong and a Juvenalian peacock or a Limburger 
Welsh-rarebit are needed to awaken in some of us any 
sense of responsibility. 

Alas! this is digression; but science knows no 
straight paths. Therefore, in conclusion, it may be 
said that this book has all those charms which are 
required for books in modern days—good type, good 
paper, good matter, good illustrations, and it should 
have the greatest requisite—a good circulation. 


J. A.B. 





“STET FORTUNA DOMUS.” 


Harrow. By J. Fischer Williams,M.A. London: George Bell 
and Sons, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. WILLIAMs has compiled an exceedingly interesting and 
accurate description of Harrow; in the short compass of 
his pages he contrives to indicate very clearly the peculiar 
excellences of the School, while he attempts, necessarily 
with less success, to conceal its peculiar failings. We could 
wish that the historical chapters which narrate with an 
impossible brevity what has been narrated under more 
favourable conditions in previous volumes had _ been 
omitted, so as to leave room for a fuller description of the 
present life and institutions of the School. It is no easy 
task to elucidate to a non-Harrovian reader the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Harrow system; admirable as is Mr. Wil- 
liams’s account, it would have gained both in interest and 
lucidity if it had not been so severely circumscribed in 
space. ‘The Harrow and Eton match (for the title of that 
festival must here be arranged in its true Harrovian order) 
is dismissed in three pages, and only two of the matches 
are mentioned at any length, that of 1885, won by E. M. 
Butler off the last ball of the last over, and that of 1900, 
“a great match won and lost in a great spirit.” But there 
are other hardly less memorable struggles, a description of 
which in Mr. Williams’s vivid style would be preferable to 
pages of antiquarian lore. That of 1895, in which KE. M. 
Dowson played in runs the least valuable but in result and 
in courage perhaps the most admirable of all his innings 
for Harrow, should certainly have been mentioned. No 
moment all down the history of these gallant matches can 
have been more intensely thrilling than that when in the 
dark shades of evening one Harrow wicket and one Eton 
over still remained. The excitement when Mitchell delivered 
his last. ball, Henley blocked it with a stolid fortitude, and 
the ball was seen lying there harmless in the middle of the 
pitch, was certainly equal to that of either 1885 or 1900; 
indeed, human enthusiasm could not possibly be stretched 
to a higher pitch. Mr. Williams must have found it as 
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hard as ourselves to leave the story of this fascinating match 
without some account of the great achievements and 
“wonderful giants of old,” Lang, the great bowler, and Sir 
Samuel jHoare his longstop, “Donny” Walker, A. N. 
Hornby, the Kemps, the Crawleys, A. J. Webbe, and, two 
chief glories of Harrow in the last decade, Jackson and 
Maclaren. When we come to the next remarkable feature 
of Harrow Athletics, the frequent successes of the School 
at Rackets, Mr. Williams again is confined to a single page 
in which to narrate the seventeen victories of Harrow; yet 
we should have enjoyed some description of the famous 
_ matches of 1871, in which Harrow scored the winning ace 
when the score stood at three games all, fourteen 
all, and two all in the sett of three, and of 1897 when 
Andrews and Rattigan won their great match against Win- 
chester. Football naturally receives briefer treatment, for 
Harrow plays a peculiar game of its own, and there are 
consequently no historic contests with other schools to 
recount, while house matches, most cruelly exciting to the 
Harrovian, are too esoteric to interest the alien ; but we are 
glad to see that Mr. Williams boldly advocates the mainten- 
ance of the Harrow game as against the introduction of 
“Soccer” desired by the party of reform. Football at 
Harrow is not played, and should not be played, for the 
purpose of producing Blues or Corinthians ; while if we are 
to abandon a game honoured by long observance and 
glorified by “Forty years on,” it is hard to see why we 
should substitute for it the most fatuous of all pastimes 
played with a foot and a ball. 


We have begun by mentioning Harrow Athletics before 
Harrow teaching and work, partly because such is their 
regular order of merit and preference in the mind of every 
Harrow boy, and partly because they are much the more 
successful and better-managed side of the School life. Mr. 
Williams is evidently aware of this weak spot in the armoury 
of Harrow, and he passes it over with a cunning veneer. 
He is too loyal to complain of the teaching which he re- 
ceived, and, indeed, looking back on his own career, he 
could hardly do so with modesty. Probably also the teach- 
ing of the School has decidedly deteriorated since Mr. 
Williams left it. ‘The reign of the last Head Master, admir- 
able as it was in every other way, inspiriting, vigorous, just, 
and liberal, was certainly unsuccessful in the organisation 
of a better staff and system of teaching. It seems likely 
that Dr. Welldon, finding a colony of incompetent and 
elderly masters immovably settled down on the classical 
side, thought it hopeless to extract any good out of them, 
and thus failed even to evoke their best. The blame, how- 
ever, is not to be laid on any single head, but on the general 
system. Thirty boys in a division are too many, especially 
if the master be beyond his prime, with a passion for teach- 
ing spasmodic botany or some particular version of some 
particular Greek particle, which in nine cases out of ten 
makes unspeakable nonsense. And here we come to the 
second evil of the system; not merely are the forms too 
large, but the masters who have houses and teach the upper 
divisions are too old. The young and enthusiastic men 
are employed to teach boys of thirteen, while- the fifth and 
sixth forms are largely entrusted to older men, whose spirit 
and “go” has been crushed by thirty years of monotonous 
routine, pedants whose sole intellectual achievement since 
their degree is a school edition of an inferior classic, “ ripe 
scholars” who have been turning musty since they were 
twenty-five. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that Harrow boys do not acquire a taste for the classics or 
win scholarships at the Universities; boys of fifteen who 
in their pupil rooms are given Ovid’s Fasti or Pliny’s 
Letters to read, can hardly be expected to entertain an 
affection for 'Latin literature, while a promising young 
monitor who is prepared on Aristotle’s Ethics, the elder 
Pliny, and Bacon’s Essays, with a studious neglect of Latin 
and Greek composition, cannot be blamed for failing to 
win a Balliol Scholarship. A remedy has been attempted 
in the appointment of younger masters to teach composi- 
tion to the Sixth Form, but unfortunately the most suc- 
cessful of these has been carried off to Birmingham, and 
the remedy is too partial to check the whole disorder. It 
is a commonplace to say that the Harrow boy is general!y 


in affluent circumstances, does not need to work, and does 
not care to ; the blame is distributed between the boy, who 
is supposed to have no interests outside the playing field, 
and the parent who is supposed to be continually waving 
untold wealth before his son’s eyes, and imploring him not 
to submit to the indignity of improving his mind or pre- 
paring to earn an honest income. The whole excuse is 
absurd; parents are not unwilling that their sons should 
learn, nor are the boys themselves unwilling to learn, if only 
the work be sensible and attractive. The modern side at 
Harrow is an example to the classical side; with smaller 
classes and better teaching it has succeeded in making 
boys so keen as actually to ask for more teaching than they 
got; but then the late E. E. Bowen was a genius; if all 
masters were like him the problem of the elderly and in- 
competent pedagogue would disappear, for he was never 
old, never dull, never unsympathetic, and never a pedant. 
The mention of Bowen naturally recalls Mr. Williams’s 
chapter on the School Songs, the most unique contribu- 
tion of Harrow to Public School life. It is impossible 
for the Harrovian to read through those songs, so witty, 
so admirably skilful in technique, so true and honourable 
in sentiment, without recalling with an abiding sorrow the 
great man who wrote their words, a poet of far higher 
powers than many whose names are rolled into a wider 
journalistic fame, a great benefactor of the School, and a 
most eminent example of mental and bodily vigour ; or that 
other friend of Harrow, who wrote their music, with his 
deep humanity and camaraderie, now stricken almost to 
death, John Farmer. But it is only by reading the Harrow 
Songs that the alien, or even the Harrovian himself can, 
apart from affection and dear memories, answer the ques- 
tion why he is glad to have been at a School where he was 
badly taught and so lost great opportunities; the answer 
is to be found in Bowen’s songs, with their high patriotism, 
their consciousness of corporate unity and corporate great- 
ness, their determination and their high purpose, and that 
elusive, indefinable spirit, which is the spirit and greatness 
of Harrow. 
A. C. M. 





FICTION. 

Doom CASTLE. By Neil Munro. Edinburgh: Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s. 

Tue Crisis. By Winston Churchill. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 


Mr. Newt Munro has in no wise tarnished the bright repu- 
tation he made with John Splendid in his new romance, 
Doom Castle. We feel now that the writer so warmly and 
almost extravagantly greeted by Mr. Andrew Lang and other 
encouragers of young Scotland, is able to fill the position into 
which he has been thrust. He is as well equipped a writer 
of historical romance as any now living, with perhaps 
the exception of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and he walks in a 
country with more dangerous companions and meets more 
redoubtable rivals than the author of Richard Yea and Nay. 
Still he can hold his own with the best, having a distinction 
of style that gives freshness to the oldest devices and the 
confidence that makes swagger not only tolerable but attrac- 
tive. 

He has need of this confidence in Doom Casile, for he 
challenges inevitable comparisons when he marches his 
gaillard Comte de Montaiglon up to a castle on the confines 
of Argyll’s country at the time of the Appin murder immor- 
talised by Stevenson. This daring poaching in the pre- 
serves of romance is characteristic of the whole book. Mr. 
Munro seems determined to show that he is equal to any: 
thing. “Here is the Duke of Argyll,” he seems to say; 
“whom you know as the great Whig of the Highlands, and 
have met before now in books of this kind. I call him 
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MacCailen Mor, being something of an authority in High- 
land matters, and I’ll show you something new about the 
man. See him at home with his Duchess (whom, by the 
way, he still loves like a boy), moralising on the strange flaws 
in the character of his agent, Sim MacTaggart.” Or again, 
“This Appin murder is surrounded with the glamour of 
1umance. It is the very thing to give an atmosphere to my 
story, if I can only bring the rest up to the right pitch.” His 
triumph is that the pitch is never lowered. He is the good 
writer of romance. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has written a book that seems to 
sum up the tendency of much recent American fiction. In- 
tense patriotism and fearless sentimentality seem to be 
the leading traits of the school, and they are both expressed 
at their best in Mr. Churchill’s excellent new novel. Zhe 
Crisis is a living, stirring story of the great Secession War. 
The chief scene of it is St. Louis, which has many advan- 
tages, besides the interesting one of being Mr. Churchill’s 
birthplace. “Grant and Sherman were living there befure 
the Civil War, and Abraham Lincoln was an unknown 
lawyer in the neighbouring State of I"inois.” North and 
South met there to mingle eventually in the new type of 
the West. ‘The hero of Z'ie Crisis is a Bostonian, gone 
West to make a fortune ; the heroine a beautiful Southerner. 

We know exactly what to expect from this mise-en-scene 
and this period in history. We know what those impossibly 
thoroughbred-looking young men that we see in the illustra- 
tions to it will do in their impossibly restrained manner. We 
have heard it all before. But, on the whole, we think, it 
has never been quite so well done as Mr. Churchill does it, 
and his frank hero-worship gives the book something of the 
glamour of a national epic. or his hero is Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Miss Helen Mather’s new novel, Cinders (London: 
Pearson), is well up to her standard. There is great 
vivacity about her work, and a pleasant appeal to the 
surface emotion of middle-class novel readers. Her naive 
bloodthirstiness, simple idealism, and good spirits com- 
bine to leave on the mind a pleasant impression of the 
emotion—even if we find her book a little too—what shall 
we say ?—too schoolgirlish for our taste. 

Derwent’s Horse, by Victor Rousseau (London: 
Methuen), is a realistic study of the Boer War. The author 
evidently writes. from experience, and_contrives to give his 
narrative the stamp of truth. He has some skill in 
describing the different types of men that compose the 
irregular colonial cohorts, and, what is chiefly to be com- 
mended, always writes with perfect good humour. 

Strange Happenings (London: Methuen) is a kind of 
superior magazine of fiction, containing eighteen short 
stories by such writers as Grant Allen, W. E. Morris, H. B. 
Marriott Watson, Mrs. Fleming, and W. Clark Russell. 
Some of the stories are good, the majority indifferent, and 
none of them particularly worth mentioning. The book 
may serve to occupy some idle quarters of an hour. 





A PARLIAMENTARY HANDBOOK. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-1900. By Francis 
Culling Carr-Gomm. London: Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 


In a new and enlarged edition, recently published, of Mr. 
Carr-Gomm’s “ Handbook of the Administrations of Great 
Britain” we find that useful work of reference has been 
made still more comprehensive and useful. He whois a 
politician already, aud he who only as yet aspires to be one, 
will readily find assistance in these pages. Besides record- 
ing what Ministry was in power at such and such a time, 
and giving a page to every Cabinet from 1783 to 1900, Mr. 
Carr-Gomm also tabulates the chief measures carried by 
each Ministry and tries to explain briefly the reasons for 
the personal changes made from time to time in the 
Cabinets. The book first appeared more than thirty years 
ago, and must since that time have been a boon and blessing 
to many an overworked M.P. seeking to increase his know- 
ledge of Parliamentary history with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and trouble. 

The history of recent years is done evidently with care 
and studied impartiality. Thus the reasons for the with- 


drawal of Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Morley from their col- 
leagues in December, 1898, are accurately described at 
p. 311 if we substitute “the Front Bench” for “the Liberal 
party ” as “ agreeing too much with the Government’s foreign 
policy and Imperialism.” Of the negotiations in the follow- 
ing summer the account is far too short. Mr. Carr-Gomm 
sets “too irritating a tone” on our side against Mr. Kruger’s 
“determined obstinacy.” The statement that the Orange 
Free State, “ with whom we had no quarrel, threw in their 
lot with the Transvaal” is rather silly, considering that a 
treaty ofalliance between the two existed. Lord Salisbury’s 
statements about piano-cases and tubs, as well’ as Mr. 
Balfour’s about “the man in the street” are duly recorded 
and contrasted with Sir J. Ardagh’s memorandum (June, 
1899), which gave, besides other intormation, the following: 
“Of the enormous quantity of rifles now in the possession 
of the South African Republic, only some 13,500 Martini- 
Henry rifles were in the country before the Jameson Raid. 
The whole of the remainder have since been purchased in 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium. The enormous 
stock of rifles would suffice to arm more than double the 
number of the whole forces of the Transvaal.” The report 
further showed (Mr. Carr-Gomm explains) (1) that since 
the Jameson Raid the artillery was more than quadrupled, 
and (2) took for granted that the Republics would act 
together. Mr. Gomm makes a monstrous error at p. 326, 
when he states that English Liberals “ with few exceptions ” 
did not question the policy of the war at the General Elec- 
tion of last autumn. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A NOTABLE struggle in statistics begins in the June issue 
of the Contemporary Review. “The author of Drifting,” who 
still veils his identity under this rather unwieldy title, is 
continuing his notes of warning under the head of “ The 
Economic Decay of Great Britain.” In previous articles he 
has proved to his own satisfaction that the country is living 
on its capital at a ruinous rate, and is on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy; that all our industries are in an almost hopeless 
condition; and that a few more years must see us in the 
international workhouse. He now comes forward with 
what we fully anticipated—a suggestion of remedies for 
this alleged peril, which is led off by an attack on the 
economic nelleg of Great Britain. Free Trade must go. 
That is the main thing. The laws of England should also 
be done away with, and replaced by some one of the 
forcign systems, any one of which, this author considers, 
secures better and cheaper justice than our own. He 
mnenaces us with “a comprehensive and practicable scheme 
of reform ” in his next article. 


Mr. H. Morgan-Browne grapples with “the author of 
Drifting” in a paper entitled “But Are We Decaying ?” 
As an expert in the manipulation of statistics, he shows 
that the facile pessimism of the articles on our decay is 
nourished upon figures that are incorrect and deceptive. 
It needs only a very few of the striking instances quoted by 
Mr. Morgan-Browne to convince us that “the author of 
Drifting” is hardly the man from whom to take assurances 
as to the economic condition of these kingdoms. It will be 
interesting to see what answer will be attempted to this 
damaging criticism of two excessively cock-sure articles. 


The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley contributes a weighty 
article on the Government’s Education Bill. Captain Elliott 
Cairnes discusses “ Army Reform,” and Mr. H. C. Thomson 
writes well and wisely on “The Missionary in China,” and 
the necessity of keeping the missions aloof from the policy of 
revenge which the Powers are favouring. 


The Monthly Review contains, as usual, some excellent 
and pithy reviews. Mr. Harold Bindloss writes an instruc- 
tive article on “ Nigeria and its Trade.” There is an article 
on the history of advertisements by Miss Mary Cholmonde- 
ley, called “An Art in its Infancy,” which is full of informa- 
tion, but full also of a rather irritating kind of humour. Mr. 
J. Horace Round writes as the greatest living authority on 
“The Companions of the Conqueror,” showing by an 
examination of Domesday Book and other documents how 
baseless are the pretensions to an ancestor who came over 
with William raised by many of our “first families.” Mr. 
Basil Williams discusses “ Volunteer Efficiency.” Mr. H.C. 
Thomson, whose article in the Contemporary we notice 
above, writes on “The Policy of the Powers in China.” 
There is a well-written literary article by Mr. Henry New- 
bolt on “ The Romance of a Song Book”—the book which 
Froissart read to Gaston de Foix. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MAKERS OF THE 19th CENTURY. By RICHARD A. 
ARMSTRONG. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. : ; 
The ‘* Makers” concerned are Carlisle, Gladstone, George Eliot, Ibsen, 
Matthew Arnold, Bradlaugh, and others, 


A WELSH CROCKETT. 
JOHN JONES, CURATE, By GWENDOLEN PRYCE. 
JOHN JONES, CURATE. By GWENDOLEN PRYCE, 
(Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
.D. A New Novel of Science and Hypnotism, 
DESMOND EMP ap FRENCH. (Popular Copyright Novels.) 2s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. Discussions of Problems 


of Modern City Life in England. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A COMEDY OF POLITICAL LIFE. 


THE GREAT NOODLESHIRE ELECTION. By 
FARRER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A STIRRING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A THOUSAND PITIES. | By ELLEN TAYLOR. 





J. A. 


Cloth, 2s, each ; Paper, 1s. each. 


. THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD WICKEN- 
HAM. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


. ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
By BARRY PAIN, 


3 THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 


A FALSE POSITION. By A. MONRO. 
Author of ‘Crane Court,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
YESTERE. The Romance of a Life. By ‘‘ VARTENIE.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 
UP FROM SLAVERY. An Autobiography by BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, F.C. 


THE RED LETTER 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Authorised Version, showing Our Lord’s Words in Red. 
Syrian Morocco, flexible limp, round corners, red under gold edges, 1/6; one 
copy, per post, 1/8; three for 4/6; thirteen for 18. post free. 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS AND POLITICS. 


35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—-—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 
ROME—Via S. VITALE, 7— ROME, 
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A HUMANE APPEAL to BICYCLISTS.—Bicyclists 

are earnestly desired to be on guard against over-tasking 
the strength of their dogs when running with bicycles at high 
speed. Some dogs would rather die than stop when following 
their masters, and this has actually happened without the know- 
ledge of owners at the time. Dogs are frequently lost in 
country places, consequent on bicycle-riders outrunning them 
= — many of them being more or less distressed when 
ound. 

The law protecting animals makes it an offence to cause 
dogs and other animals to be cruelly ill-treated. A word to the 
wise is enough; to thoughtful dog-owners unnecessary; but 
callous riders need this caution. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary ot the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105, Jermyn-street, London, 














EVERYONE visiting the MILITARY EXHIBITION at 
EARL’S COURT should make a point of inspecting the 
OFFICERS’ IDEAL QUARTERS, whials have been designed 
and furnished by Messrs. Norman and Stacey, Limited, of 118, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. The appointments are one of the 
sights of the Exhibition, 





SCHOOLS. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on July and, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less 
than 6 Residential Scholarships, 5 Non-Residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions. 


For particulars apply, by letter, to the Head Master, 19, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 








MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (£99for the 


first year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head Master: Guy Lewis, M.A, 


Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar- 


ships. Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and roth. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 





insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 

amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 

offered for this class of advertisement. 
THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Apply to— 








Money, New Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Braprpy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 


further information ; 


Seecond~hand Glothes 
To Mrs. MAckKaiL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 


Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 





THEATRE, 

LYCEUM. MADAME SANS-GENE. 

MATINEE, TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2. 

HENRY IRVING. _ | Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Theatre Closed To-night (Saturday). 


MADAME SANS-GENE, 
Evenings of June 17, 





18, 20, 21; and 
Matinées, June 19, 22. 
Evening of June 19, THE LYONS MAIL. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
Holley (Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D.), The First Interpreters of Jesus, 5s. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
Graham (Rose, F.R.Hist.S.), S. Gilbert of Sempringham. A History of 
the Only English Monastic Order, 7s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 
Pember (G. H., M.A.), The Church. The Churches and the Mysteries; or 
Revelation and Corruption, 7s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Washington (Booker T.), Up from Slavery. An Autobiography. T. Fisher 





nwin. 

Vetch (Col. R. H., C.B.), Life, Letters, and Diaries of Lieut.-General Sir 
Gerald Graham, V.C., G.C.B., R.E., 21s. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

Bache (Constance), Brother Musicians. Reminiscences of Edward and 
Walter Bache, 6s. Methuen and Co. 

McCabe (Joseph), Peter Abélard, 6s. Duckworth and Co 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Kelly (Edmond, M.A.), Government or Human Evolution, Individualism, 
and Collectivism, 1os..6d. Longmans, Green. 
Hodder (Alfred, Ph.D.), The Adversaries of the Sceptic, or The Specious 
Present, a new inquiry into Human Knowledge, 6s. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Limited, 





LITERATURE. 


Brandes (George), Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, 6s. 
William Heinemann. 


HISTORY. | 

Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. XIII. 

No. 1. The Legal Property Relations of Married Parties, by Isidor Loel, 
LL.B., 6s. P. S. King and Son. 

No. 2. Colonial Immigration Laws, by Emberson Edward Proper, A.M., 
3s. P. S. King and Son. 

No. 3. History of Military Pension Legislation in the United States, by 
Wm. Henry Glasson, Ph.D., 4s. P. S. King and Son. 

No. 4. History of the Theory of Sovereignty since Rousseau, by C. E. 
Merriam, jun., Ph.D., 6s. P. S. King and Son. 

University of Toronto Studies, History, First Series. Vol. V. Review of 
Historical Publications relating to Canada for the year 1900. Edited by 
Prof. George M. Wrong and H. H. Langton, 4s. P. S. King and Son. 

The Chevalier de St. George and the Jacobite Movements in his Favour. 
Edited by Charles Sandford Terry, M.A., 6s. David Nutt. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


Sanger (C. P., M.A.), The Place of Compensation in Temperance Reform. 
as. 6d. P. S. King and Son. 


TRAVEL. 
Coolidge (W. A. B.), Guide to Switzerland, 3s. 6d. Adam and Charles Black. 
Pearson’s Gossipy Guide to Glasgow, 1s. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Lynch (H. F. B.), Armenia. Travels and Studies, in two volumes. Vol. 1. 
The Russian Provinces. Vol. II., The Turkish Provinces, 42s. Long- 
mans, Green. 

Blashfield (Edwin Howland and Evangeline Wilbour), Italian Cities, two 
volumes, 12s. A. H. Bullen. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Poems of Keats and Coleridge, 6d.; Poems of Lord Byron, 6d.; Poems of 
R. and E. B. Browning, 6d.; Poems of Lord Tennyson, 6d.; selected 
by C. Linklater Thomson. A. and C. Black. 

The Abbot, from the original of Sir Walter Scott, by Harriet Gassiot. 
Edited by Wm. Mackenzie, M.A., 6d. A. and C. Black. 

Lyde (W., M.A.), A Geography of South America, 1s. A. and C. Black. 

Poems of English History, 61-1714 A.D. Edited by J. A. Nicklin, B.A., 
1s. 6d. A. and C. Black. 

Lyde (W., M.A.), An Elementary Geography of England and Wales, 1s. 4d. 
A. and ©. Black. 

Taylor (W. R.), Synthetical Maps. The Eastern Counties—France, ad. 
each. A. and C. Black. 

Dutoit (Ulysse A.), French Language Diill. J. M. Dent and Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Humphry (Mrs.), Beauty Adorned, 1s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
— (Rev. Prof. G., M.A.), The Story of Wild Flowers, 1s. George 
ewnes. 

Price (John Lloyd), Degs’ Tales, Wagged by, 2s. 6d. Sands and Co. 

Burdett (Sir Henry, K.C.B.), Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1901, 5s. 
The Scientific Press. 

Holland (Clive), How to Take and Fake Photographs, 1s. C. Arthur Pear- 
son, Limited. 

Biddle (Violet Purton), Small Gardens and How to Make the Most of Them, 
1s. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 

Minchin (J. G. Cotton), Our Pubtic Schools, their Influence on English 
History, 6s. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Limited. 

REPRINTS. 

Bacheller (Irving), Eben Holden, 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Maclaren (Ian), The Days of Auld Lang Syne, 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Smith (Nowell C.), Selections from the Poems of William Wordsworth. 
Edited, with an Intioduction and Notes. 

Pemberton (Max), The Phantom Army, éd. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 

ee (Cosmo), Impertinent Dialogues, 3s. 6d. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 

FICTION. 

Adams (Catherine), The Separation of the Beresfords, 38. 6d. Henry J. 
Drane. 

** Adelina,’’ Must Yield to Win, 3s. 6d. Henry J. Drane. 

Carrel (Frederic), Paul Le Maistre. John Long. 

Emanuel (Walter), ‘‘ Me,’’ and Some Others, a Little Book of Fun, ts. 
Sands and Co. 

Harris (Henry _J.), The Luck of Wheal Veor, and other Stories of The 
Mine, Moor and Sea, 2s. Gay and Bird. 

Hawtrey (Edith), My Silver Spoons, 3s. 6d. Henry J. Drane. 

Kinross (Albert), The Early Stars, 6s. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la), Cath::rine of Calais, 6s. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Taylor (Ellen), A ‘Thousand Pities, 2s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 

‘* Vartenie,’’ Yestere, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Architectural Review,1s. Effingham House. 

Atlantic Monthly, 1s. Gay and Bird. 

La Revue de Paris, Juin, 2 francs soc. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Public School Magazine, 6d. Adam and Charles Black. 








ORE GALLERY. — GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN KATE'S | 
famous pictures, ‘‘ War Against War,” ‘‘The Guard May Die, But Never 
Surrender,” &c.—GUSTAVE DORE’S wonderful works, &c. 35, New Bond 
Street, W. 10to6, 15, 


NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE EpitTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to * THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him; 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union, 
XOMY cccsccicnss £1 B © Yearly ..........0. £1 10 O 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... o15 o 
Quarterly ..... 0 7 0 Quarterly ..... 0 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 


Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques, 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
a Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiana—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. x 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Ce., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 3 Page. 4Page. 4 Page. 


Front cover, or 
first page facing 
PIE a icscsessecscce £10 0 0 £5 0 o £210 0 £3 6 8 

Back cover, or 
last page facing 


MIE sc csecccrcees 9 0 O 410 O 25 0 30 0 
Other pages. ......... 800 400 #200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
Is, per line, broad __,, 


8d. “i narrow 
Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received no/ /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


” 





WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and C, F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISES 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘ ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). 
Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 

SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH CAPE, 
June 22nd—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords and 
the North Cape. A Nineteen Days’ Cruise for 18 

Guineas and upwards. , 

July 13th—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, 
Naes, and Molde. A Thirteen Days’ Cruise for 12 
Guineas and upwards. 

These Cruises are under the auspices of the Co-operative 

Cruising Company, Limited. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 
visiting Lucerne, Lugano, and Milan. 

£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and to LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX and to GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the 
Bernese Oberland. the Engadine, the Tyrol, 


etc. 
TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN for the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 
CRUISES and TOURS in ICELAND. 








Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W 





